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THE OUTLOOK. 


The absence of a settled policy or of commanding 
leadership among the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives was strongly brought out last week 
in the caucus held for the purpose of marking out a 
line of action, The Speaker has apparently lost con- 
trol of the house, its business kas been in a muddle, 
and no one on the Republican side has been strong 
enough to marshal the party forces and direct their 
movements with such skill and intelligence as to 
evoke order out of chaos. Things had come to such 
a pass that it became evident that some sort of con- 
cert must be agreed upon if anything was to be done 
during the session. After a great deal of talk the 
caucus finally came to the sensible conclusion that the 
taxes on whisky and tobacco should not be disturbed, 
a large majority of the Republicans in the house being 
opposed to any reduction of the taxes on either of 
these articles. A further understanding was reached 
that the preposed amendments to the rules of the 
house, concerning the wisdom of which there is very 
wide divergence of opinion, should be held back 
until the Ways and Means Committee can secure the 
consideration of the Tariff Commission bill. It is 
very much to be hoped that this bill will be reached. 
Neither protectionists nor revenue reformers ought 
to have anything to fear from a full discussion of the 
matters involved, and it is very certain that there is 
no subject upon which the country at large and Con- 
gress itself needs more instruction than that of the 
present condition of the tariff. If the Democrats 
are genuine free traders, as they profess to be, they 
ean make no greater mistake than to obstruct the 
consideration of this measure, as it is surmised 
they propose to do, 





The Anti-Chinese bill has reached a stage where 
its defeat can only be brought about by a strong 
expression of public feeling. The action of Congress 
has been so hasty and unexpected that it finds the 
people of the country entirely unprepared : the most 
careful observers fail to find anywhere, except in 
two or three localities, any strong popular feeling in 
favor of the measure, A strung expression of the 
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public opinion, therefore, in the form of public 
meetings and of petitions may defeat the bill in the 
House of Representatives, and so prevent the formal 
inauguration of a policy so un-American and un- 
Christian. In the columns of General News will be 
found a form of petition which can be circulated in 
any locality and forwarded to the representative of 
the District in Congress, Such petitions ought to 
go up from all quarters. If the question can only 
fairly be brought home to the country at large there 
is little doubt but that this bill will be defeated. 
Strong speeches have been made against it in Con- 
gress by many of the most thoughtful men, and it is 
interesting to find among these General Taylor, the 
successor of President Garfield from the famous 
Western Reserve District. His declaration that 
‘*inequality of condition or capacity is no excuse 
for inequality before the law” is the statement of a 
principle in which the people at large profoundly 
believe. 


The Anti-Polygamy bill has passed the House of 
Representatives by a majority large enough to con- 
vince the most skeptical Mormon that the general 
sentiment throughout the country has entered upon 
a pew stage and one far more effective than ever be- 
fore in the discussion of this question. The bill will 
undoubtedly receive the signature of the President, 
and may be regarded as the first etep toward the 
eradication of this long-standing evil. It is a mat- 
ter for sincere rejoicing that, in the general delay of 
public business at Washington, the feeling of the 
country has been so keenly appreciated that this 
measure has been pushed through. When this bill 
becomes a law polygamy will be a crime, to be 
punished by fine and imprisonment; polygamists 
will be excluded from jury service ; bigamists and 
polygamists will be disfranchised from voting, or 
holding any office in any territory under the juris- 
diction of the United States. The President will 
be authorized to appoint a board which shall canvas 
all the votes at elections and issue certificates to 
such persons as it shall decide are lawfully elected; 
the board to represent not less than two political 
parties. The first effect of this bill will be to shut 
the door of Congress against all polygamist dele- 
gates from Utah and to take the government of that 
Territory out of their hands. Itis a formal notice 
to the Mormons that the Government pledges 
itself to the destruction of their peculiar system by 
this and all other legislation which may be neces- 
sary to bring about that result. 





The history of the flood in the Southwest during 
the past week has not been encouraging, the close 
of the week showing a large increase in area of 
country covered by the freshets from Helena to the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. In the Yazoo Valley 
the water is reported to be still rising. Between 
Vicksburg and Cold Water, a distance of over 400 
miles by river and of forty miles sweep from the 
hills on the east to the Mississippi on the west, the 
greater part of the country is submerged. Numer- 
ous crevasses in the levees have occurred, these 
breaks in a single parish in Louisiana aggregating 
more than two miles in length. The whole country 
about Eagle Bend is under water, and thirty-three 
breaks are reported between Greenville and Hush- 
puckana. Brunswick, Albemarle, Ingomar, Bur- 
leigh, Dunbarton, Magna Vista, Shiloh and Hays’ 
Landing are entirely covered by the flood on the 
Mississippi side, and on the Louisiana side the 
whole country from Lake Providence down is over- 
flowed. The General Government and the State 
Governments are co-operating in the work of 
relieving the homeless and destitute, but the calam- 
ity is so appalling in its extent that no aid, however 
well organized, can do much to relieve their wants. 





The Conservative party in England is greatly in want 
of a competent leader. Lord Beaconsfield’s admi- 


rable party discipline and boldjparty management are 
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sadly missed. He has left no one strong enough to 
fill his place, and the honors and duties of party 
leadership are practically divided by Lord Salisbury 
in the Upper and Sir Stafford Northcote in the 
Lower House of Parliament. The party sometimes 
takes its direction from one and sometimes from the 
other. Lord Salisbury is narrow, violent and parti- 
san, Sir Stafford Northcote is moderate, conserva- 
tive and cautious ; and the result of this joint leader- 
ship is a curious vacillation which prevents the party 
from making the best use of its strength. The action 
of the House of Lords in endeavoring to block the 
progress of reform in Ireland has met with little 
favor among the rank-and-file of the Conservative 
party, and there is a general feeling of impatience 
with the short-sighted policy which has provoked a 
needless conflict. An attempt was made to inaugu- 
rate something like a consistent policy at a caucus 
held last week, when it was resolved to allow a vote 
to be taken on the question of ‘‘ Closure,” to use a 
word which has been recently coined in England, or 
the reform of Parliamentary rules. Lord Salisbury’s 
violence has alienated the more moderate Conserva- 
tives and created distrust of his ability as a party 
leader. His attacks on Mr. Gladstone have been of 
a character unusual in English politics, accusing 
that statesman of a desire to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, to suppress freedom of speech and to bring 
about a conflict between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, The Conservatives are weary 
of a course of action which produces a constant 
reaction, and it is likely that Sir Stafford Northeote 
will supplant his less judicious competitor for the 
party leadership. 


If the famous Pan-Slavonic speech of General 
Skobeleff did nothing else, it served to bring 
to light the widespread anxiety in Europe 
concerning the political situation and to make clear 
the possible causes of extended war. The report 
that the Prince of Montenegro has ordered the 
mobilization of his little army is a further indication 
of the critical state of affairs in southeastern Europe, 
Montenegro has no standing army, but the Mon- 
tenegrins make good soldiers and can readily form a 
corps of 20,000 serviceable men in case of an emer- 
gency. Their sympathies are strongly with the 
Dalmatians and Herzegovinans, who are in revolt 
against Austria. Meanwhile the Russian Tsar has 
endeavored to quiet the feeling aroused by Sko- 
beleff’s speech by giving the foreign courts as- 
surances of his determination to maintain friendly 
relations with Germany. It is doubtful if either of 
the three Governments concerned is ready for war. 
The Emperor of Germany is known to be strongly 
averse to further conflict during his life-time; the 
Emperor of Austria has domestic troubles on his 
hands sufficient to tax the strength and wisdom of 
the Empire without the additional burdens of a 
foreign war, and Austria would be greatly em- 
barrassed in the event of a a struggle which might 
become Anti-Slavonic by her large Slavonic popula- 
tion ; Russia is too heavily burdened with debt to 


willingly add to her load. The only danger seems’ 


to be that a wave of popular feeling may sweep over 
Russia and force the Government into aggressive 
action. 





While the question of railroad supervision is be- 
ginning to receive careful attention in this country, 
with a view of adopting some plan which will recog- 
nize the private rights of the roads and their public 
duties as well, the German Government is solving 
the question after its usual simple but arbitrary 
fashion. The Christian Union has already reported 
in full the gradual measures taken by the Govern- 
ment of Germany to secure the contrel of the rail- 
ways, not so much for economical reasons as politi- 
cal reasons. Prince Bismarck clearly saw long ago 
that one of the strongest ties to bind the small 
German States to Prussia would be the control by 
the government of the railroad systems, This polioy 
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has been steadily carried on ever since its inaugura- 
tion in 1876. Within four years all the private 
Prussian railroads had been bought, and the Land- 
tag are now discussing a proposition to purchase about 
2,000 miles, in addition, of road in various sections. 
Out of about 15,000 miles of road the Government now 
owns about 11,000 in Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse, Oldenburg and various other smaller 
States, and the time is evidently not far distant whex 
private railroads will cease to exist in Germany. 
The efficiency of the Government management of the 
roads is shown by the fact that during the past year five 
and one-half per cent. was realized on the invest- 
ments. The practical objections to the system, 
aside from the immense strain which it imposes on 
the efficiency and honesty of Government officials, 
are that it withdraws from the market a very large 
amount of stock and reduces greatly the field of 
investment for small proprietors. The people of 
Germany are already suffering severely from specu- 
lation in doubtful operations, and in a country in 
which good investments are not very numerous the 
withdrawal of the entire railroad stock is a serious 
move. Moreover, under the autocratic rule which 


the recent rescript reinforces in all departments of 
administration, the immense number of railroad em- 
ployés become the employés of the Government, and 
the cause of constitutional liberty in Germany has 
obstacles enough as things are now. 








A LENTEN THOUGHT. 


HE forty days in the wilderness, the first Lenten 

season, prefaced the noblest ministry of love 
and service which the world has ever seen ; when the 
Master came out of his solitude all questionings had 
been answered, all obscurities cleared, all temptations 
overcome. Henceforth Christ walked as one who 
saw his whole life lying straight and clear before him 
to the very end, suffered as one who held the ever- 
lasting gain beyond the passing hour of bitter- 
ness, taught as one before whose vision the truth 
lay undimmed by personal feeling and unob- 
secured by partial knowledge. However gradually 
the character and purpose of his earthly life had 
been breaking in upon his consciousness before, it is 
certain that in the silence and solitude of the desert 
his sublime sonship and his divine mission were fully 
disclosed to him, and that he entered upon his career 
in conscious kinship with the Father, in full mastery 
of the invisible powers of the universe, and in perfect 
command of absolute truth. 

And the disciple who does not carry from his 
hours of temptation and sorrow something of the 
light which his Lord found in them has missed the 
blessed fruitage of these seasons when the very 
roots of character are nourished into stronger life. 
Temptation resisted and sorrow rightly borne make 
wonderful disclosures of truth; the inquiry of every 
one who passes through these experiences ought 
always to be ‘‘ What is God teaching?” The trial 
which does not lift a cloud, or open a new outlook 
upon the world, has failed of its purpose. At the 
end of every Lenten season the sunshine of Easter 
waits; so at the end of every sorrow borne with 
patience and with a desire to know the will of God 
there stands some newly-risen hope or purpose 
which has put on the garments of immortality. 

Suffering and knowledge lie very near each other, 
and he who has not passed through the one will never 
gain much of the other. The man who has never 
learned in his individual experience the great facts 
of life may make acute observations and brilliant 
speculations upon the movement of things about 
him, but he will never gain that mastery of the 
secrets of human joy and sorrow which discloses the 
deepest knowledge, and commands the most fruitful 
influence. It is only after the iron has entered into 
the soul of Dante that he is able to touch those deep 
chords which thrill with the pathos of everlasting 
farewells, or to draw out those transcendent strains 
which are harmonious with the ineffable light of 
heaven ; it is only as Savonarola has passed through 
the fire of temptation to silence for courtly influence 
and priestly advancement, only as the wrongs and 
sins of the time have burned themselves into his 
soul that he is able to clothe Florence in sack-cloth 
and startle Rome itself with the dread of impending 
judgment. 

The man who accepts a principle by habit, or only 
half consciously, comes out of a temptation which has 
been resisted with a clear grasp and a firm, intelligent 
hold of that which was before vague and conven- 
tional to him; and he who meets 2 great sorrow with 
a feeble hold upon the essential and eternal ele- 
ments of life, and opens his heart to whatever teach- 





ing the new experience may have for him, comes 
forth with a new conception of his surroundings and 
his destiny. That which lay under the mists of 
partial knowledge is clearly revealed and perfectly 
understood. The fires of trial have burned up the 
rank overgrowth of many a worldly career, the 
storms of affliction have cleared the air of many a 
selfish life, and out of the chaos of some awful crisis 
of personal experience a new heaven and a new earth 
have been born. 

Through every cloud some new light breaks in 
upon the soul, and after the storm has passed the 
pure heavens bend over a world that has grown 
clearer and larger while it was hidden under the 
darkness, which not less truly than the light is;God’s 
messenger of truth and life, 








THE ANTI-CHINESE BILL. 


HE measure which forbids the introduction of 

Chinese laborers into this country for the next 
twenty years is now before the House of Representa- 
tives, and, although several unanswerable attacks 
have been made upon it, will probably be passed. 
Why the ignorant prejudice of the San Francisco 
hoodlum should have gained such momentum at this 
particular time will puzzle the shrewdest observer of 
political opinion. The question has less practical 
importance than it had several years ago, when 
Chinese emigration to the Pacific slope was active 
and increasing ; in the opinion of those best informed 
there are fewer Chinamen in the country to-day than 
there were six years ago. The ‘‘tidal wave of Asiatic 
emigration,” for whose coming Western politicians 
have been straining their eyes now these many years, 
has still to send its advance ripple to our shores. 
The state of public opinion is equally puzzling to 
one who is endeavoring to find the secret of Con- 
gressional opinion concerning this bill, Except in 
the few localities where the matter has been hotly 
debated for years there is really no interest in the 
question—certainly no strong sentiment in favor of 
barring the doors against China. If Congress repre- 
sents the opinion of the country at large in the 
adoption of this measure its members certainly have 
means of ascertaining public feeling which other 
observers do not share, and the possession of which 
they have never betrayed before. 

No light is thrown upon the matter by the 
speeches in favor of the bill. Senator Jones has 
made the only coherent and consistent plea for the 
measure, and his frankness is to be commended since 
it opened the eyes of the country to the real signifi- 
cance of tbe new policy which the passage of the 
bill inaugurates, The Senator from Nevada declares 
distinctly that the Anti-Chinese bill is a part of the 
system of protection to which the Government is 
fully committed. He says, in effect, ‘‘ if you protect 
the industry, you must protect the workman ;” and 
his logic is certainly good, only the country must 
understand the direction which it is taking in follow- 
ing this lead. The claim of the ‘infant industry ” 
is certainly no better than that of the struggling 
workman ; if the mill-owner is to be protected from 
the cheaper foreign fabric, the mill-operative must 
be protected from his low-priced foreign competitor. 
Having given government aid to the western laborer 
we cannot refuse it to the eastern laborer, and having 
extended it to the unskilled workman we cannot 
deny it to the skilled artisan. The watch-maker 
may demand that the skillful Swiss shall be ex- 
cluded from the field, the silk weaver that the frugal 
French shall be forbidden to ply his craft in this 
country, the mill-operative that his English fellow- 
craftsman shall be shut out from the American mill. 
Indeed, if this principle be adopted, there is no 
reason why the American clergyman should not 
keep American pulpits free from such foreign com- 
petitors as Dr. Hall and Dr. Taylor, and American 
college professors should not bar out Dr. McCosh. 
Such is the true outcome of the Anti-Chinese bill, 
and the country will do well to study its logical 
results. 

This question of the exclusion of the Chinese 
laborer has aspects which seem to be quite beyond the 
range of Congressional debate. During the last few 
decades there has been steadily growing into the 
consciousness of the most intelligent nations a sense 
of wider responsibilities than were formerly rec- 
ognized. It is beginning to be understood that no 
nation lives unto itself ; that it has larger fellowships 
and higher relations than those which are confined 
within its own borders. No people in this day can 
hold itself indifferent to the wrongs and sufferings of 
any otherpeople. The Turkish infamies in Bulgaria 
touched the English heart and drew out vigorous 





protests from the English government, the iniquitous 
slave trade of African chieftains invokes the strong 
arm of Europe to put itdown. The Western nations 
have forcibly broken through the restrictions which 
for centuries shut China and Japan from the in- 
fluence and commerce of the world, and the day is 
close at hand when the long seclusion of the Corea will 
be ended in the same way. The railroad, the steam- 
ship, the telegraph, and the printing press have im- 
posed new and wider responsibilities upon the 
nations, and they hasten the coming of an age when 
the interests of the world will have as much weight 
with intelligent peoples as their own national in- 
terests. 

No movement in modern times is so impressive as 
the reunion of the East and the West, and none prom- 
ises such vast and beneficent results in the future. 
The East still keeps the homestead of the race and 
all its common memories. Society, law, art, litera- 
ture, government, religion were born there, and few, 
indeed, are the commanding ideas which cannot be 
traced to the Orient. Long separated by mutual 
suspicion or by actual antagonism, the parent and the 
child have been slowly coming together during the 
last century and a half. Eastern thought has found 
sympathetic students in the West, and Western 
energy, order and wealth are slowly moving over the 
East. These comminglings of races have always 
been followed by epochs of immense advancement, 
and no one who has given thought to this subject 
can doubt this is one of those vast movements by 
which civilization is moved along the path of prog- 
ress. ‘‘God takes a step,” says Guizot, ‘‘and cent- 
uries have passed away.’’ Who can doubt the 
guidance of that unseen hand in this sublime re- 
union of the old and the new, the past and the 
future? Acts of Congress may hamper but cannot 
check the march of events, 

In his lecture on ‘‘ Hamlet” George Macdonald well 
says of the suspicious, doubting, selfish policy of 
Polonius, ‘‘If the devil were God it would have beer 
wise, but since God is God it is supreme foolish- 
ness.” If governments exist only to take care of 
themselves, and put the largest amounts of money 
into the pockets of their citizens, all kinds of restrie- 
tions, including the Anti-Chinese bill, are wise and 
good ; but if governments have moral responsibil- 
ities and duties they are short-sighted and wicked. 
Americans have not been unresponsive to the héroic 
and moral elements in their early history; they 
have never forgotten that the nation was born at a 
vast expenditure of blood and treasure; they have 
never rated their liberties and their duties at their 
strictly commercial value. They have not hesitated 
to cast business interests to the winds when princi- 
ples were involved ; they have held their territory 
and their political institutions not as their absolute 
property, but as a trust to be used for the benefit of 
the race; for a century the doors have stood open to 
every comer, the fields have been given to every 
settler, the opportunities of a growing country 
offered to every worker. There have been alarmists 
who have predicted disaster, but the nation has sur- 
vived tides of emigration, rings and bosses supported 
by foreign voters, and has grown far beyond the 
thought of the most hopeful. Great problems are 
being successfully wrought out, great social and polit- 
ical experiments successfully made on this continent. 
There are historical changes and developments 
going on here which make most of the political lead- 
ings at Washington seem short-sighted expediencies 
instead of far-seeing policies of statesmanship. To 
check the flow of the current between Asia and 
America at this time is to impede the progress of civ- 
ilization and the spread of Christianity ; to reap the 
poor profit of the hour and lose the rich harvest of 
the future ; to make statesmanship the tool of a nar- 
row prejudice ; to follow the dictates of a low pru- 
dence instead of the lead of an inspiring faith, 





NOTES. 

Our columns are enlivened this week by a gossipy personal 
letter from Mrs. Mary Wager Fisher at the National Capital, 
which introduces our readers to a number of prominent 
characters in that city, and gives a picturesque view of its 
attractive social life. Mr. Hanchett’s paper contrasts the 
aspects of music study in this country and in Germany, and 
indicates how much our students have to learn before they 
attain the musical proficiency or acquire the methods of 
those that practice the art abroad. The article by Mr. 
Charles L. Brace is a sympathetic tribute to the memory of a 
good and useful man. In the Home, Mary Mayne continues 
her suggestive hints in behalf of the children, and Sidney 
Hall explains the operation of the spinning-wheel for the 
benefit of a generation who have been brought up in ignor- 
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ance of its use; while in the Young Folks Mrs. Emily Hun- 
ington Miller reports a lecture delivered before the Crocodile 
Club, and Mr. Samuel A. Chapin, Jr., sketches the life of 
Magellan. ‘The poetic offering to the author of the “ Victorian 
Poets,” Mr. Edmund Clarerce Stedman, is in Mr. Hayne’s 
happiest vein; and the letter from the editor-in-chief will 
afford its readers a variety of detailed information about 
Eoglish domestie lifein which they cannot fail to be in- 
terested. Among the contributors to our Books and Authors 
pages is Prof. W. 8. Tyler, of Amherst. 


Mr. Morton has made a statement with regard to the con- 
nection of the banking house of Morton, Bliss & Co. with 
the agents of the Credit Industriel. He declares that he 
never had avy pesonal acquaintance with any of the persens 
connected with this company, that he has never had any 
dealing with it or them, and that he has had no intimation 
of any personal or official action being expected of h.m in 
connection with the affairs of Italy or Peru, or the relations 
of either country with the United States or France. He has 
had no conversation with any United States official 
touching these matters, and none with any French official 
with the exception of the conversation with President Grevy, 
which was sought by the latter and officially reported at the 
time to the Department at Washington; and he concludes by 
affirming, whet every one will gladly believe, that it has 
never entered his mind to use his efficial position as Minister 
to France to further the objects of the contract between his 
firm and the French company. This political incident 
illustrates one of the difficulties of putting a business man in 
a position where the public interests may conflict with or 
further the interests of his business. 


A reckless writer in a city publication says that while the 
judgment of the majority of the Episcopal bishops and clergy 
favors the removal of the General Theological Seminary 
from this city, the corporation of Trinity Church is persist- 
ently preventing it. Its motive for doing so, this writer de” 
clares, is that it may have the greater influence over the in- 
stitution, and that the professors may repay the obligation 
to the corporation by voting to make its rector a bishop. 
This is absurd. The mater of removing the seminary was 
carefully considered by u special committee which came to 
the conclusion that it was not expedient to remove it for the 
present. This is the long and short of it. Equally absurd 
and still more reckless is the assertion or insinuation that 
Trivity Church is placing its revenue where it will by and 
by bring in the heaviest returns in the way of votes for the 
purpose indicated above. With the exception of aiding 
certain missionary churches in New York, as it has done for 
years, Trinity corporation is restricting its work more and 
more to the lower part of the city. For this it is to be 
heartily commended. 


The vigorous enforcement of the laws against selling lot- 
tery and policy tickets has brought to the surface numerous 
devices to escape their operation. Among these was the 
‘‘Murphy Spy Bill,” submitted to the Legislature last year, 
and the purport of which was very clearly disclosed at the 
time by Mr. Comstock. This bill has re-appeared in the 
Legislature in another form, and is now waiting the action of 
that body. It is entitled in ite present shape ‘An act in 
respect to spies who assist, induce or inveigle others to commit 
crimes for the purpoee of informing against them,” and is co 
drawn as to make the detection of these swindles practically 
impossible. Mr. Comstock has met this new attempt of the 
lottery dealers by a statement setting forth the character of 
the bill, and the fact that if adopted it will shield crime, and 
has secured the signatures of the leading judges of this city 
and Brooklyn, together with the District Attorney’s. The 
magistrates and prosecuting officers are certainly the persons 
who understand what is required in order to break up these 
ewindles, and their written condemnation of this bill ought 
to kill it in the Legislature without further ado. 


The farewell sermon of the Rev. George C. Miln, in the 
pulpit of Unity Church, Chicago, must have removed what- 
ever doubt any memberof that body may have had as to the 
justice of the action of the congregation in relieving him 
from further service. The sermon was not only agnostic in 
teaching but un-Christian in spirit. It contained a poor 
fling at a brother minister, a statement of Christian belief so 
untrue asto be a gross caricature, and a criticism of the 
church he was leaving which it is hard to read with patience. 
The person who wishes to do Mr. Miln justice—and who 
does not?—wil] look in vain to find in this sermon the deep 
seriousness of the thinker who is painfully feeling bis way 
into an unkoown country. For all honest, sincere doubters 
there is abundant respect and sympathy, but we look in all 
such to find some evideuce of inward struggles, not wholesale 
charges of hypocrisy against others and empty vauntings of 
self. Theee are not the marks of the martyr. 


President Carter’s vigorous administration of the affairs of 
Williams College is already bearing very satisfactory fruit. 
Recent gifts to establish a Garfield Memorial Professorship 
have already been reported. To these must now be added 
the generous gift of #100,000 from ex-Governor Morgan. 
The College is growing so rapidly that its great need is larger 
acommodation for students. Governor Morgan has there- 
fore wisely decided to use this large fund in the construction 
of alarge and very complete dormitory which will contain 
rooms for seventy-four students. The style will be pictureeque 
and effective, following in the main the Oid English order of 
architecture. Now let some equally generous man increase 
the general endowment of the College and ite growing use- 











fulness will be assured. President Carter ought to have the 
efficient help of every alumnus of the College. 





It is very doubtful if the country at large will take kindly 
to the restoration of the franking privilege, the abuses of 
which were so great that it was abolished a few years ago 
in response to a very active and earnest populag demand. 
There is something to be said in its favor, however. The 
extensive correspondence imposed by their constituents upon 
Congressmen is a very great burden upon time and purse, 
and it cannot be urged that this correspondence deals mainly 
with matters of public business. Contracts, private claims 
and appointments to office are the themes generally dis- 
cussed in these letters. If the country is not willing to run 
the risk of the abuses which the franking privilege always 
brings in, let it cease to carry on an abnormal correspond- 
ence with its Representatives in Congress. 


Judge Blatchford’s acceptance of the position of Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court removes an excellent judge 
from this district, but greatly strengthens the court to which 
he goes. Noman at the bar has furnished a more striking 
illustration of the value of hard work than Judge Blatchford. 
His powers of endurance are absolutely marvelous, and only 
those who are familiar with the tedious and exhausting char- 
acter of his labors on the District and Circuit Court benches 
can appreciate the amount of work he has done. Coming so 
soon after the selection of Judge Gray for the same position, 
Judge Blatchford’s appointment will materially increase the 
respect of the people for, and their confidence in, the Supreme 
Court. 





The winds of March have set at rest all doubts as to the 
efficiency of the present methods of street cleaning. There 
have been the customary clouds of dirt flying in all direc- 
tions, and showing unmistakably that inefficiency is still the 
rule in this deparment. New Yorkers are long-suffering ; 
they annually consume a large part of their island; but this 
process must eventually come to an end. There is no reason 
why some of the cities of Europe should be so free from the 
disgusting and offensive odors and dirt of our New York 
streets, avd sooner or later the people of the city will decline 
to pay for work that is not done. 


Politicians who desire to become popular will do well to 
study the comments of the press on the question of Senator 
Edmunds’s appointment forthe Supreme Court. It has been 
the unanimous opinion that he could not be spared from the 
Senate. His very presence in that body has been a disceur- 
agement to every jobber and lobbyist who had avy scheme for 
plunder to putthrough. Many have been the corrupt meas- 
ures which his clearsightedness has exposed and defeated, 
and he has made himself the dread of corruptionists of all 
parties. Such a man is simply invaluable. 

The Jetter of engineer Mellville, of the lost ‘‘ Jeannette,” to 
his wife, declaring that that vessel was in an unsound condition 
when she started on her perilous enterprise, has given rise 
to inquiries which ought to be answered by the proper 
parties. There is no question but that Mr. Bennett sup- 
posed her to be specially well adapted for the work. He 
has spared neither time nor money in prosecuting the en- 
terprise, and if the vessel went out in improper condition he 
was the victim of deception. 


England has been greatly agitated of late over the project 
of a tunnel under thechannel. The military authorities are 
uncompromisingly opposed to it, and suspicion of the scheme 
is said to be well-nigh universal. The English are as pro- 
verbially cautious as they are courageous, and the conserva- 
tive English mind, asthe ‘‘ Spectator” has pointed out, is not 
willing to leave in the hands of a minister or even a cabinet 
the responsibility, incase of sudden invasion, of blowing up 
so magnificent a work as the tunnel would be. 

The editors of the ‘‘ Youths’ Companion ” have the entire 
sympathy of the whole editorial fraternity. A few months 
ago they were so incautious as to offer a prize of $500 fora 
short story and they have pow three thousand short stories 
to examine. There are probably very few people in this coun- 
who have not at some time or another written short stories 
for the press, and the pulite but firm refusal of the editor to 
publish the effusion has generally turned them to other and 
more profitable employment. 


Miss Frances E. Willard has been speaking in a large 
number of the towns in Texas, and has everywhere had the 
most cordial reception. The press and the pulpit have 
manifested that active co-operation which Miss Willard 
always manages to secure. Her sincerity of purpose, her 
eloquence of speech, and her charm of manner win her a 
hearing wherever she goes, and the great and useful temper- 
ance organization which she represents could have no more 
efficient leader. 





General Curtis, who has been indicted for collecting polit- 
ical assessments of government employes, has made a 
motion to quash the indictments against him on the ground 
that his name is not Nehemiah but Newton 
a@ man 80 well known in political circles as General Curtis 
this is a very singular mistake, and if the indictments are 
quashed it will raise suspicions which the District Attorney 
will do well to remove as s00n as possible. 











In the case of | 


If there is to be a reduction of taxation most people will | 
be inclined to think that it would be better to take the bur- | 


den off something else besides whisky and tobacco. 
Committee of Ways and Means have agreed to report a bill 
lowering the tax on distilled spirits from ninety to fifty cents 
per gallon for the purpose of reducing the annual surplus in 


The | 


| 


| venient for ye generall good of ye colonie, 


the treasury. 
direction. 


Suppose they study economy in some other 





That eminent philanthropist, Mr. Jay Gould, has been doing 
the public another service. In order to quiet the money 
market, which has been somewhat unsettled of Jate, he in- 
vited several gentlemen into his office and displayed before 
their astonished eyes $50 000,000 in securities, in order to 
convince them that he had not yet been driven to extremities. 
This noble act was rewarded by an immediate stiffening of 
prices. 


The Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor has just closed the tenth 
year of his pastorate over the Broadway Tabernac'!e in this 
city, and the church, recognizing the great prosperity which 
it has had under his administration, very properly signalized 
the occasion by raising 240,000 to construct a church building 
for one of its missions. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!..1¢r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
will be given as promptly as prac 


The answer 
ticable. } 





1. What is the immortal compact cf civil government, signed in 
the cabin of the ** Mayflower’ at Provincetown, Noy. 15th, 1620? 
2. I hey ever agreed as to the number of signers, aud can you 


give their na 


3. Did they ever trace John Alden’s ancestors ? 


4. The beautiful engraving of the Pilgrim maiden Priecilla—from G. 
H. Boughton’s painting—has started any number of discussions 
One is ; Who was first married in New England? Was it Priscilla? 


Mrs, Susanna White to Gov. Winslow? or Elizabeth Carver to John 
Howland ? 
5. As I understand, the MS. of “ Bradford’s History of Plymouth 


Plantation” was lost for nearly ninety years, then discovered in 
1855 in the Episcopal Library at Fulham, England. tas it been pub- 
lished since then, and where? Do you think England will ever re- 


turn the manuscript ? 

1. In ye name of God, Amen. We whose names are un- 
der-writen, the loyall subjects of our dread sove raigne Lord, 
King James, by ye grace of God, of Great Britaine, France 
and Ireland king, defender of ye faith, ete., baving under- 
taken for ye glorie of God and advancement of ye Christian 
faith and honour of our king and countrie, a yoyage to 
plant ye first colonie in ye northern parts of Virginia, doe 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in ye presence of 
God, and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civill body politick, for our better ordering 
aud preservation and furtherance of ye ends aforesaid; and 
by virtue hearof to enncte, constitute and frame such just 
and equall laws, ordinances onstitutions and offices 


from time to time, as shull be thought mest meete and con- 


unto which we 





promise ail due eubmission and obedience. In witnes 
whereof we have hereunder subscribed our names at cap- 
codd ye 11 of November, in ye year of ye raigne of our 


soveruigne lord, King Jumes, of England. France, aud Ire- 
lund ye eighteenth, and of Seotland ye fiftie-fourth. 


Dom. 1620 


Anno 
(2.) Governor Bradford does not record the 
names here, but on page 44 of appendix to *‘ History of Ply- 
mout Plantation” is found a list of names of male passen- 
gers on the ** May flower” when sh 
harbor: John Carver, Wm. Bradford, Edward Winslow, 
William Brewster, Isaac Allerton, Miles Standish, John 
Aiden, Samuel Fuller, Christopher Martin, Wm. Mullins, 
Win. White, Richard Warren, John H »wland, Stephen Hop- 
kins, Edward Tilly, John Tilly, Cook, Thomas 
Rogers, Thomas Tinker, John Bingdale, Edward Fuller, 
John Turner, Francis Eaton, James Chilton, John Crack- 
Billington, Moses Fletcher, John Goodman, 
Degory Priest, Thomas Winslow, Edward Margeson, Peter 
Brown, Richard Bretteridge, George Soule, Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, John Allerton, Thomas English, Edward 
Dotz, Edward Leister. The total number of persons on board 
101. (3.) John Alden’s ancestors have never been traced. 
(4.) The first marriage, it is generally conceded, was that 
of Edward Winslow and Mrs. Susannah White, May 12, 1621. 
(5) Governor Bradford's MS. passed into the possession of 
his nephew, Nathaniel Morton,who used it freely in prepar- 
ing his ‘‘ New Eogland Memorial.” It was also used by 
Thomas Prince in his ‘* Chronological History of New Eog- 
land.” The MS. at the death of Prince was left in his 
library in the tower of the Old South Church, Boston, and 
was again used by Thomas Hutchinson in his “ History of 
Massachusetts Bay.” In 1775 and 1776 this library was 
plundered by the British, and many valuable historical docu- 
ments were destroyed. 


arrived at Provincetown 


Francis 


ston, John 


Bradford's mavuscript was not 
found among the remains of the library and was given up 
as lost. In the old collection beloaying to the bishop of 
London, deposited inthe Fulham Li missing MS. 
was found in 1855. It was immediately copied and pub- 
lithed by the Massachusetts [Historical Society. In all prob- 


ability the manuscript will remain where it is at present. 


rary, this 


Piease give me some infermation about the religions, manners and 
A READER. 
From the northern coast of Africato the 20th degree north 
latitude the inhabitants are Arabs, Turks. Jews and French. 
Dercendants of the primitive stock are found in the Copte 
(pronounced Ckoobt or Ckibt) of Egypt, the 
Tusrick of the Atlas and Sabara regione, 


languages of Africa. 


jerbers and 
the Ethiopic races 
of Central Africa, and the Hottentots of Cape Colony; the 
Jatter closely resemble the Mongolian races. The Copts pro- 
fess Christianity, but hold the heresies of the 
Monophysites and Monothelites. They a: 
len, avaricious and faithless people. 
ried largely with the Moslems. Many villages in upper 
Egypt are inhabited entirely by Copts. The Berbers are a 
very ancient people, composed of many tribes, each having 


Jacobites, 
uuaturally a éul- 


They have intermar- 
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a different name and speaking a dialect peculiar to itself. 
From earliest historical times they have occupied the region 
in which they still live. The Upper Atlas region is inhabited 
by many warlike tribes who are very poor and degraded, 
living chiefly by plunder. The Tuaricks, found in Sahara, 
are a very handsome race, and exact a tribute frem caravans 
traveling through their country. The Moors inhabit Morocco 
and the Mediterranean coast. They resemble the Europeans 
rather than the Berbers or Arabs, possess considerable men- 
tal ability, but are cruel and revengeful, much degenerated 
from the standards of their ancestorsin Spain. They pro- 
fess Mohammedanism. There are many Jews in the northern 
part of Africa who have accumulated wealth, but hide it, 
fearing robbery. The Ethiopian race is composed of many 
tribes, each having different characteristics, both mental and 
physical. Those of Senegambia are social, quiet, and possess 
good ideas of political government. The Wamasia are wild 
hunters. The Wanyamwezi are a superior race. The Kaf- 
fres are very wariike. The Hottentots are under British pro- 
tection, have acquired property, and at Table Bay have built 
a beautiful village, where a Moravian mission is doing a good 
work Mohammedanism prevails through a large part of 
civilized Africa, but Christianity is making slow but sure 
progress and every year witnesses its growth, through the 
united efforts of the noble explorers and missionaries who are 
giving time, strength, money, and life iteelf, to the task of 
opening Africa to civilization. 


Ing.—We do not know of any history of Girton College. 
The only way to get adequate and trustworthy information 
respecting the standard for entrance is to write directly to 
Girton College, Cambridge, England. 


M. A. P.—There is no reason, in our judgment,why women 
should not be allowed all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, but at present the law does not recognize them as 
such. 


A correspondent refers inquirers as to the truth of Evolu- 
tion to the work of N. Wilford Hale, entitled the ‘‘ Problem 
of Human Life.” 








SOMETHING OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

“YALLING upon a prominent dignitary of the 
C Church of England this morning I was shown 
into his library. He is evidently a scholarly man as 
well as a hard-worked, practical executive ofticer—of 
the executive work of an English rector or curate I 
shall have something to say in a future letter. This 
library was furnished with all conveniences, and was 
well stocked with books, some of them rich and rare ; 
but his only means of light, after dark, were two 
candles. That these were well used was evident, for 
they stood on his desk, by his side, burned down 
nearly io the sockets. I might have thought nothing 
of the fact that there was neither gas nor even a coal- 
oil lamp in the room, though it was in the heart of 
London, and have attributed it to his personal idiosyn- 
crasy, but that it tallied with and curiously illustrated 
what seems to me to be almost an English characteris- 
tic of fondness for subdued light. Or perhaps it is an 
American characteristic that we are fond of glare. I 
am writing these lines in an ideally-lighted room—the 
library and reading room of the Atheneum, lighted 
not like the analogous but very dissimilar room of 
the much more gorgeous but certainly not more com- 
fortable Union League of New York City, by chande- 
liers and brackets whose somewhat too ostentatious 
elegance is the first fact to strike your eye when you 
enter it, and which too frequently wearies your eye 
before you leave it; but by gas constellations in the 
ceiling, which diffuse a general light throughout the 
room after the manner and pattern of the sun itself. 
But at dinner down stairs, from which I have just 
come, I ate by the light of the candle, and the chande- 
liers gave so dim a general light that when I first 
entered the room I modestly drew back, thinking that 
though it was after seven o’clock the room was not 
yet ready for dinner. I think I have not been in a 
hotel yet in which there was gas in the private rooms; 
though they were all furnished with it in the halls. At 
Eton the boys’ principal studying time is in the even- 
ing, but their only illuminator is the candle ; and Eton 
school is on the very border of the town, and if I 
recollect aright the halls were furnished with gas. 
Surely its introduction into the rooms would not be 
costly. 

I dined the other day with a landed proprietor. He 
has just built for his tenants a club-house to attract them 
from the liquor shops, and has lighted it with gas, 
but his own house is lighted with candles or coal-oil. 
We sat down toa most sumptuous dinner, with as many 
servants as guests, but the only light was that of wax 
candles. Perhaps the Englishman has only instinc- 
tively adapted himself to his environment. This 
morning I was awaked at half-past eight by the usual 
knock at the door. But the room was dark; so dark 
that though I drew up the shadeI was obliged to 
light my gas and depend on it for dressing. When I 
went down stairs I remarked on the fog. ‘ Bless 
you,” said my landlady, ‘‘this isn’t a fog. When we 
have a fog you can’t see your hand before your face— 





this is only a darkness.” It was an unusual darkness 
to be sure, but I think that fully one-third of the time I 
have been in London I would have chosen to light the 
gas to eat my breakfast by, at nine in the morning, in 
a breakfast room on the ground floor, and looking | 
directly out through two good sized windows upon a | 
broad street. 
The Englishman seems to care as little for heat as 
for light. To be sure his climate is not cold; he | 
rarely knows by experience the meaning of ‘‘zero,” 
and this winter has not known the meaning of ‘‘ freez- 
ing” on more than two or three days; but still to 
what cold there is he seems, to a thin-fleshed and thin- | 
blooded American, sublimely indifferent. Of course 
the English cars are never warmed, except occasionally 
by tins of hot water for the feet, and even they are 
rarely ordered. Moreover, the Englishman generally 
drops the door of his carriage three or four inches ; 
he is not in the least afraid of drafts. The other day 
I sat in the car in my ulster with my lap-robe over 
my knees, none too warm at that, envying the robust 
young fellow opposite me who had on no overcoat at | 
all, and not even his business coat buttoned up about 
the breast. Yet I must confess that the discomfort of 
the cold in traveling is nothing when compared with 
the American discomfort of over-heated and wholly un- 
ventilated cars, with the probability of a raging head- 
ache as the penalty for breathing carbonic acid gas in 
lieu of oxygen for half a day. As to warming his 
rooms, I think it may be said that the Englishman 
never attempts to do it. Of course that is on'y a 
broad and general statement, subject to many qualifi- 
cations ; yet, that Imay not seem to be utterly absurd 
in making it, I will venture to quote the remark of 
one of my hospitable hosts as we stood in his great 
drawing-room before the fire. ‘‘ We don’t attempt,” he 
said, ‘‘to warm our rooms. Youcan’t do that with 
an open fire. We only attempt to warm ourselves be- 
fore the fire.” I believe this is generally true. Steam 


| are not counted late if they get to school by ten. 


| theaters, in Parliament and in society. 


| speeches which there is no one present to hear. 





furnaces are occasionally to be met with in churches 


and public buildings; butI do not think I have seen a | 


private house in England warmed by a furnace; and 
I have seen but éne stove since I landed in Liverpool 
four weeks ago. 
for sale on the streets. 
ratus isthe open fire, and this appears to be valued 
almost as much for its ventilating as for its warming 
qualities. I visited the other day an immense block 


in London. There was a fire-place in every room; in 
some bed-rooms so small that it seemed unusable, and 
Isaid so. ‘‘ True,” replied my guide; ‘it is put there 
more for ventilation, but it would be useful in case of 
sickness.”” I spent two or three nights in the best 
hotel in Oxford. It happened to be a cold time; 
rather raw and chilly than cold. My room was not 
large. I made as large a fire of soft coal as my very 


the room by it, it was utterly out of the question. I 
could only warm myself by burning myself before it, 


kind friend introduced me to the Oxford Union, a 
kind of literary club composed of Oxford men, under- 


graduates and professors, and there I found a well- | 


lighted and well-warmed library, whither I went re- 
joicingly to get thawed out. In one of my homes, for 


which could be turned on or off at will, and dressing 


room. As a rule you find a cheerful fire burning in 
your grate when you go to bed, but all coal being soft 
coal here it burns itself out in the night, and in the 
morning you not only dress yourself but take your 
bath in an atmosphere which may be anywhere in the 
vicinity of thirty degrees. I say ‘‘ take your bath,” 
for the circumstantial evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that all Englishmen take a daily bath ia their 
cold bed-rooms. 
is furnished with a bath-tub, and every morning hot 
water is brought to your door; and in houses where 
the service is abundant the man-servant prepares your 
batb, filling your tub for you when he calls you in the 
morning. I have yet to see the bed-room in England, 
in either private house or hotel, which is not furnished 
with one or more rough bath-towels. Candor compels | 
me to add that a daily bath is almost a necessity in all 
the larger towns; for the soot is as omnipotent and 
as defiling as the dust in the United States in summer. 
The English day begins much later and runs much 
farther into the night than ours. Iam lodging ata 
most excellent house in Russel] Square, but it is not 
aristocratic; my fellow-boarders =re, like myself, inen 
of occupations, not of ‘‘elegant leisure”; we all have 
something better to do in life than to ‘kill time.” | 
But our regular breakfast hour is nine o’clock, and 
most of the boarders are a little later thau that. The | 
Atheneum Club does not open its doors to its own 
members till nine in the morning. At one friend’s 
house we were called to breakfast at eight; but this | 


| terly without foundation. 
of tenements recently erected for the working men 


| definiteness. 
diminutive grate could hold; but as for warming | 


| meal. 
in the morning was not necessarily done in a cold | 


At all events, every guest-chamber | 


was regarded as very early, and was adopted from ne- 
cessity, because some of the children had a couple of 
miles to go to school, and usually walked. The Board 


| Schools, answering to our public sckools, in London 


open at nine, but the first hour is devoted to religious 
exercises, which are not compulsory, and the children 
These 
facts may serve to illustrate the truth of one half of my 
statement. The other half finds confirmation in the 
The theaters 
begin, as with us, at half-past seven or eight, but, as a 


| rule, with some trifle which regular theater-goers care 


nothing about, and the hour of commencing the main 


| piece is generally aunounced in the programme at half- 
| past eight or a quarter to nine. 


Parliament meets at 
four and usually adjourns at half-past one or two in 


| the morning, if the session is not prolonged; in the 
| meantime, from eight to ten it practically takes a re- 
| cess and goes to dinner; the unhappy Speaker earns 
| his $25,000 a year by facing the empty benches, in 
| which there are often absolutely not more than half a 


dozen members, who take turns in occupying time by 
A re- 
cent rule forbids the introductioa of new business after 
twelve, but I heard the other night a Conservative de- 
nounce it as a sign of the degeneracy of the times, in 
an eloquent appeal to Parliament to go back to the 
good old days when the House often did not break up 
till seven o’clock in the morning. Dinner in the best 
society is rarely before seven, and often not till eight 
or even nine. London customs have crept into the 
country. I sat down to a family dinner last week with 
only myself, my host and hostess at the table—so that 
it was quite unceremonious—at eight o’clock ; and this 
was in the country! Dinner is a more elaborate meal 
than with us. Even in avery busy household, where 
both husband and wife are full of arrangements— 
quite as full, think, as any Americans I know—the din- 
ner was a leisurely affair, lasting for nearly an hour 
and a half. To say that the service is far better than 
with us is utterly inadequate. The service is always 


| good ; the servants always not merely well-trained, but 
| apparently liking their work, and proud to do it well; 
I have not even seen one exposed | 
The universal heating appa- | 


and this is equally true whether the service is rendered 
by two butlers and a page or by a single maid. The 


| current American superstition that the English drink 


nothing but tea is, so far as my observation goes, ut- 
I never seen but one house 
at which there was not both tea and coffee on the 


| breakfast table; but the English coffee is rarely as 
| good as American coffee, and American tea is rarely as 


good as English tea. 


Hours for meals in England are various. I was 


| somewhat startled a day or two ago at being invited to 
| call on a member of Parliament directly after breakfast, 


when “ about half-past eleven” was added by way of 
Generally, however, meal-hours may be 
divided into two classes. The meals of ‘‘society” and of 


| business men in the great cities are, perhaps, breakfast 
| at nine or after, lunch at ope or two, and dinner at 
like a goose on a spit a-roasting. Happily for me, a | 


seven or eight or nine; the meals of the workers, ex- 


| cept in London and perhaps a few other centers, are 


breakfast at eight to nine, dinner at one or two, tea at six 
and supper at ten or after. What I mean by workers is 


| indicated by the facts that these last are the hours of the 
| students at the great schools and universities, and gener- 
English hospitality has not permitted me to patronize | 
hotels to any great extent, there was an open gas fire, | 


ally, I thiuvk, of the ministers. This supper, a pecul- 
iarly English institution, is a particularly enjoyable 
The labors of the day are all over; the door- 
bell has ceased its clangor for the day; the children 
are in bed ; the work of all kinds is done ; the husband 
has put by his books or his correspondence, the house- 


| wife her sewing; and we sit down toa quiet, restful, 
| social meal. De Quincey has written something about 


the old Roman Cena which would be applicable here, 
if there were space to quote it. The supper differs in 
different households, of course; but it is always a 
hearty meal. Cold meat with generally some het dish 
as well for a first course, pastry for a second, with the 
bread and cheese which is always an accompaniment 
of every English mealexcept breakfast, and ale, beer, 
wine, or, if it be a temperance household, zotdone, 
ginger ale, mineral water, or perhaps cocoa or choco- 
late. I hear some of my hygienic readers exclaim with 


| astonishment not unmingled with abhorrence at such 


a violation of hygiene. I must remind them, however, 
of two facts; first, that the English tea is simply acup 
of teaan 1a slice of very thin bread, no cake, no pre- 
serves or sweetmeats, so the supper is not taken into a 


| full stomich ; and secondly, that the Englishmen who 


have bee: violating hygiene by eating this sort of sup- 


| per for generations are a remarkably vigorous and 
| able-bod ed race of folks. 


And I add my personal tes- 
timony, «nd it is that of one whose digestion is none 
of the st ongest, and whose sleep is none of the sound- 
est, that | have never slept more soundly, or awakened 
the next inorning in better vigor for a new day’s work, 
than aftr eating heartily at half-past ten o’clock at 
nignt an English supper. L.A. 
Lowpos, England, March, 1882. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF “THE VICTORIAN 
POETS.” 


By Pavt HamMILTon Harne. 


O keen, so clear thy genius that no mist 
Of subtlest phrase can baffle or delay 

The lance-like, swift illuminating ray, 
Wherewith, O Art-enamored annalist ! 
Thy lightning logic cleaves the elusive gist 

Of thoughts Protean ; or, in lowlier play, 

Smites tinselled weakness to a red dismay— 
As swordsmen smite by one deft turn of wrist. 


Yet oft that glittering and remorseless blade 

Thy logic wields is dropped that thou mays’t take 
Some gracious lyre, and sing with liquid breath 

By many a haunted dell and shadowy lake— 
Where Faun and Naiad wander undismayed— 

Lays of Arcadian love, or painless death. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CAPITAL. 


By Mary Wager Fisuer. 
. OR very substantial reasons, there is no month 
throughout the year during which the throng of 
visitors is greater at the National capital than in 
March. However cold and forbidding the month may 
be elsewhere, it is charming here. By the first of 
the month crocuses and snow-drops are in bloom; 
rose trees are leafing, and the few brave singing birds 
that have not been driven away by the English spar- 
rows are trilling their spring songs. Venturesome 
young people sit on the front door-steps in the mild, 
sunny air, the leisure of the Lenten season has come, 
and society assumes a more generous and genuine 
quality. Dinners and lunches, receptions, literary and 
artistic gatherings continue in vogue, and at the White 
House the doors are open daily, and, except on Mon- 
days, the President receives informally between twelve 
and one o’clock. Whatever rumors may have had 
currency concerning the non-republican ways that 
President Arthur would introduce, nothing of the sort 
as yet has been inaugurated. There is nothing to 
prevent the butcher and baker, as well as the scullery 
maid and the market woman from dropping in at the 
Executive Mansion five days out of the week and 
taking the President by the hand, or nursing their 
aspirations in one of the fauteuils of the East Room. 
There is not much in it to look at beyond the chan- 
deliers and the full length portraits of the Father of 
his Country and Martha Washington, who, for the 
sake of euphony, and because no one else has been 
relegated tothe place, might be called the Mother of 
the Country. She looks calm and maternal, and 
although the artist who painted the picture drew the 
arm with a roundness that modern anatomy does not 
justify, he clad her ina pretty white gown opening 
over ared petticoat that looks well on the canvas, so 
that, all in all, the portrait is rather attractive. There 
are mirrors at intervals in the walls of the room, and 
the wood work is in white and gold, like a French 
apartment. The floor is covered with a carpet of ex. 
cessive ugliness; ared ground in which are set geo- 
metrical figures which torment the eyes of even com- 
mon-place people who have never tried to live up to 
the altitude of blue china. Visitors continue to arrive 
until after noon, and at a signal from an attendant they 
hurry to tall into line to be presented to the President. 
It is easy to imagine the Chief Magistrate escaping 
from his work with the ejaculation, ‘‘Now bring on 
your bears,” and, stationing himself good-naturedly in 
the small room adjoining the Cabinet room, consent to 
be gazed at by the ‘“‘vulgar crowd” for ten minutes, 
perhaps. The crowd, however, is not all ‘‘vulgar,’” 
and even the plainest of the plain visitors have brushed 
their black cashmere gowns out of respect for the 
President. It is only to such that the occcasion is 
great; to most of them it is the event of their lives, 
and something to be talked about for years to come. 
The President is not much to see; a plain, common- 
place-looking man, in a business suit that is too small 
for him, as if he were an over-grown boy trying to 
utilize his last year’s garments. He stands alone at 
the left of the filing-in crowd, takes each one by the 
hand, and the affair is quickly over. There is undoubt- 
edly a sense of relief on the part of the President, and 
an unmistakable one of disappointment on the part of 
the visitors. If the Chief Magistrate had been in any 
way distingué in appearance—if in feature or expression 
there had been anything individual or characteristic, 
—there would have been more pith in the occurrence. 
It was like coming for wool and going home shorn—of 
illusions. There was a vase of choice flowers in the 
room, and now and then one lingered over that. 

But everywhere one hears pleasant things of Presi- 
dent Arthur, and the remark that he is daily growing 
in favor. 1am assured that he is quite a literary and 
scholarly man, and that his father was a veritable 
‘*bookworm”—a student of language in particular, 











and the author of a work on etymology which may be 
found in the library of the Patent Office. 

Next to the President, visitors at the White House 
wish to see the portrait of Mrs. Hayes; and after be- 
ing mysteriously conducted through various rooms 
finally come upon the portrait, which rests upon the 
floor of what I believe is called the ‘*Green Room.” 
It seems to be a sort of elephant to the guardians of 
the Executive Mansion, and ‘‘ Where shall we hang 
it?” is still an unanswered question. There is plenty 
of space in the East Room; but if Mrs. Hayes is hung 
there, then, perhaps, all the other ‘‘ Ladies of the 
White House” will come in for similar honors. No; 
it would not do to establish that precedent, interesting 
as the result might be. In painting the portrait of 
Mrs. Hayes Mr. Huntington has not added to his 
laurels as an artist, and the carved wooden frame from 
the Cincinnati School of Wood-Carving, although a 
fine piece of work, serves to exaggerate the unpleasant 
features of the portrait. If Mrs. Hayes had chosen a 
white frock for her portrait-dress in lieu of a red one 
the effect in nearly every particular would have been 
better. The artist has given the lady altogether too 
much of the air of a society woman in pose, while the 
drawing of the arm and hand that holds the nosegay is 
inexcusably bad. The regret expressed by a great 
many women that the painting of the portrait was not 
given to a woman is enhanced by the unsatisfactory 
achievement of Mr. Huntington. 

The street life of Washington is an unfailing source 
of interest, especially if one is fortunate in having a 
companion who ‘‘ knows everybody,” as in a week's 
time one may see more notabilities than in half a life- 
time elsewhere. Caroline Dall lives in West Washing- 
ton (Georgetown); Gail Hamilton is with her cousin, 
Mrs. Blaine; Vinnie Ream-Hoxie still works at her 
art, and is still very pretty; Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett is 
a very young-looking woman, and her husband, Dr. 
Burnett, is quite as popular as is she. Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer has a charming home on Capitol Hill—a cozy 
brick house, with rooms on both sides of the hall, like 
that of the home of the Carey sisters in New York, 
where Dr. Emily Blackwell now lives. The parlors are 
not of the conventional pattern, but pretty and home- 
like, elegant and tasteful, and with the walls covered 
with fine prints. Mrs. Clemmer is a handsome, some- 
what English-looking woman, perfectly self-poised, 
and with excellent social tact. She has a good memory 
of faces and names, and during a year’s time a great 
many eminent men and women are to be seen at her 
receptions. 

One of the most conspicuous figures in the street at 
Washington is the well-known attorney-at-law, Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood. She rides a tricycle from her office to 
her various places of business, which she finds an ex- 
peditious and convenient mode of travel. It isan Eng- 
lish-made machine, and Mrs. Lockwood propels it with 
ease and skill. It requires from her no ungraceful 
movement or peculiarity of dress, the operation of it 
being much the same as that of a sewing machine. 
The fact that she is the first woman to make use of the 
tricycle publicly naturally attracts attention to her. 
She is fortunate in living in Washington, which, with 
its smooth, broad streets, is a paradise for the bicyclists, 
who are seen at every turn, and tend to make her less 
conspicuous than she would be elsewhere. Mrs. Lock- 
wood has an uncommonly handsome face, her profile 
being very fine indeed. She has dark, bright eyes, and 
an abundance of snow-white hair. She is direct and 
frank in her manner, thoroughly business-like in her 
profession, and as a lawyer is universally well-spoken 
of, and stands well in the courts. She makes govern- 
ment claims a specialty, and has a good business. She 
studied law in the National Law School here, but it 
was six months after she graduated before she obtained 
her diploma, which was withheld on account of her 
sex. Becoming exasperated with such treatment, she 
wrote a sharp letter to President Grant, who, by virtue 
of his office, was President of the University, demand- 
ing her diploma. The letter was not answered, but a 
week later she received the desired document. She 
was formerly a teacher, but, finding that her voice was 
wearing out, she cast about her for a new vocation, 
and chose the law, for which she had a special liking. 
Her husband is dead, and J am told that she has a 
daughter who is well married. And here is a good 
and authentic story of her: She had occasion to go to 
Chester, Pa., to try a case, but upon reaching there 
was debarred by the court from doing so because she 
was & woman, and no woman is allowed to practice 





| . .. tv 
| Pennsylvania lawyer returned to his home a wiser, if 





not a happier man. Mrs. Lockwood is not a masculine 
woman, but she is one of those women who are not 
troubled by public opinion. Sense, and not sentiment, 
is her guide, and in outward sensibility she may have 
lost something in the hard battle of existence that she 
has had to fight. The first time I saw her she was 
stepping into her tricycle in front of a dwelling where 
she had been to carry a girl’s school-book which she 
had seen in the street, and had dismounted to pick up 

an actof thoughtful kindness not every busy busi- 
ness person would have undertaken. 

At the Capitol, old-time visitors in the Senate Cham- 
ber find the sessions dull. Greatness has departed and 
the commonplace reigns, possibly perhaps to national 
advantage. Senator Edmunds is easily the leading 
man of the Senate, and is generally conceded to be the 
ablest member. His appearance at once commands 
respect, and his manner befits the dignity of his office. 
Senator Sherman looks more like his brother, the Gen- 
eral, as he advances in years. Senator Morrell, of 
Vermont, bears a striking resemblance to the late 
Charles Sumner. Senator Wade Hampton looks grim 
and warlike. Mahone of Virginia is a wisp of a man, 
long iron-gray hair and full beard, and some fine 
black broadcloth clothes that look haif tenantless. 
There is a delicate-featured face to be seen, however, 
and very small thin hands and feet. Senator Plumb, 
of Kansas, is the youngest looking Senator, possibly ; 
smart but not handsome. Ingalls, his colleague, looks 
like the perpendicular pronoun in costume. The ex- 
treme Southern Senators talk like parsons. Brown, of 
Georgia, is distinguished by a white beard which flows 
in @ straight line from his face like a waterfall. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, is hoary-headed and handsome. 
Logan, of Lilinois, is sick in bed, and the great object 
of devotion of his handsome, white-haired wife. His 
own raven-black hair does not yet show a thread of 
gray. Mrs. Logan 1s credited with being the most pop- 
ular woman in Washington. She has political tact and 
a genial, ‘‘ friendly” manner that is quite captivating, 
She is awholesome, healthy-looking woman, and grows 
in attractiveness as the years go by. 

The facility with which peuple from all classes make 
their way into Washington Society has so long been a 
source of annoyance to leading political parties here 
that an effort is being made to create what in foreign 
parlance would be called a court circle, into which 
only the favored few should be admitted. That women 
are heartily tired of dispensing hospitality year after 
year to persons of whom they know little or naught, and 
for whom they care less, is readily nnderstood. That 
some of the Mesdames M. C.’s are flattered by the num- 
bers of people who throng their receptions, rather than 
by their quality, cannot be denied ; but there are others, 
anxious to do their full duty, who begrudge the time 
and money these demands make upon them, and are 
now ready to do battle for their freedom. If they ac- 
complish it without offense it will only be the result of 
the neatest diplomacy and shrewdest tact. People 
who rise or fall by the votes of the populace must 
sometimes be guilty of what George Eliot has called 
‘‘unpremeditated sincerity.” 

WASHINGTON, March 1, 1882. 








MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY AND IN 
AMERICA. 


By Henry G. Hanouerr. 


|] HERE can be little doubt that music is not held in 

the estimation it deserves by thoughtful people 
generally in the United States. The idea is too com- 
monly entertained that the charm of music is purely 
sensuous and that theart does not furnish in itself a 
worthy field of thought. The results achieved by 
young ladies after years of practice are too meager and 
too poor in quality to encourage parents to start their 
sons on the same path, and there is even a vague sort 
of impression prevalent that the pursuit of art is en- 
ervating and tends t» destroy sympathy and fellow 
feeling between the artist and the rest of mankind. 
Perhaps even more serious charges against the muses 
find support in the minds of many of our active work- 
ers, but these mentioned may be sufficient to account 
for the facts presented in the case; which are, that 
American young men are rarely encouraged to make 
any studies in music, and are positively discouraged 





law in the great Commonwea!th of Pennsylvania. | 


Some time after her return to Washington she was in 
court one day, and it chanced that a lawyer from Penn- 
sylvania was there to plead a suit. 


As is the custom | 


in the District of Columbia, the judge put the usual | 
question, if any one objected to the said lawyer prac- | 


ticing in that court, when Mrs. Lockwood said she ob- 
jected. Upon being asked to state the reason of her 
objection, she related her experience in Chester. The 
judge smiled and sustained her objection, and the 


from making a profession of the art ; an appreciation 
of music is not common among the people, and church 
music is of a very poor quality and only in very ex- 
ceptional cases is it well rendered. In Germany, on 
the other hand, music ranks with the other arts ard 
learned professions—a musician’s position in the social 
scale is above that of a merchant—and the appreciation 
of the art is wide-spread and intelligent among the 
people ; the result being that the average excellence 
of musical performances of all kinds is far higher than 
in America, and the number of such performances 
vastly greater. What is the reason of this contrast ? 
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In the first place, music is studied in Germany. If a 
person takes Jessons, say on the piano, he is given 
some composition to learn; if he fails to bring out 
some passage he is given some set of technical exer- 
cises calculated to help him over the mechanical diffi- 
culty. The object of the exercises is clearly before 
him and the application of them is immediate, hence 
the studies have an appreciable value. If in the piece 
a passage is covered by accompanying matter it is 
pointed out, its relation to the principal theme or in 
the counterpoint is explained and the methods of dis- 
covering and recognizing similar passages are indi- 
cated. If a musical sentence is badly punctuated, its 
unity and component parts, with the method of writing 
and executing them, are made clear and the relation of 
one phrase to another is shown. When the opportu- 
nity comes to hear the piece by some other student he 
is watched closely—to see if he has grasped all the 
points or discovered new ones; to find out how he 
lingers an intricate place, so that if possible an easier 
plan that shall yet be effective may be discovered. 
The students discuss together the degrees of accent 
or staccato applicable to any passage, to decide 
which produces the best effect or adheres most faith- 
fully to the composer’s intention; the bearing and 
relative importance of this or that phrase are can- 
vassed; if a renowned public artist appears he is 
watched with unflagging attention through the opera 
glasses to discover any new method of securing tone 
or any different technical treatment of a difficulty, and 
his conception of the work as a whole is criticised and 
compared with that of other pianists and teachers. 
The works offered in the concerts, if new, are bought 
and studied in advance, so that no item of importance 
shall be allowed to escape when it is heard, and in 
general the music is studied and not practiced, al- 
though practice is by no means neglected. It is not 
intended to give the impression by the above that the 
teachers give to their pupils all the ideas of studying a 
composition that have been mentioned, but only that 
such a method of study is carried out here, there 
being many fountains on all sides from wiich the 
student of music can draw without depending entirely 
on the lessons for all his help. If the teacher gives 
technical studies the pupil hears music all about him, 
in his own family, among his friends and in the con- 
cert room, and he knows exactly what are to be the 
fruits of faithful attention to the studies, and hence 
they have an appreciable value to him. A few hints 
that one can hardly help receiving in the society of 
other students give a pupil an idea of what to look 
for in the performances of others, and he soon finds 
that the p!ayer who gives most attention to bringing 
out motives as they occur, and to phrasing, produces 
the best effect ; and this enables him to profit by any in- 
struction in that department, even if it be given in a 
word or two. Knowing what his own effortis de- 
signed to accomplish, and where he meets his difli- 
culties, the student soon learns how to watch, learn 
from, and criticise other players, and all these efforts 
sharpen his perceptive faculties and strengthen his 
mind; and this is the legitimate object and best result 
of study. 

But contrast all this with the way music is practiced 
in America. If we suppose again that a person 
studies piano we meet once more our piece played 
without clearness and our set of technical exercises 
aimed at securing strength and facility, but we lack 
the lodestone of a well-defined goal. To be sure every 
pupil knows that there are the pieces to be played, and 
she is told that the exercises make the pieces so 
much easier to learn; but the meaning of the pieces, if 
they chance to be serious work, is not grasped, there 
is no one to compare notes with, save perhaps a few 
more pupils no farther advanced and with no better 
ideas; the chances of hearing artists are few and far 
between and not understood or appreciated when 
they come—if indeed advantage is ever taken of them. 
What charm there is in the music is purely sensuous, 
and that charm is as certain to wear off as is the love 
for confectionery, and that too with rapidity exactly 
in proportion to the amount of indulgence. The 
teacher considers, just as he does in Germany, that his 
business is with the manner of playing, with tech- 
pique and execution, and he neglects to see that the 
intellectual side of a piece is grasped by the pupil, 
forgetting that the latter has not parents, relatives, 
friends and newspapers to supply that element as a 
student in Germany would have. It cannot be claimed 
with any justice that all music teaching in America is 
bad any more than it can that all music teaching in 
Germany is good. There is not so very much differ- 
ence in the lessons themselves between one place and 
the other, but there is a great difference in the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, and there can be no 
doubt that, the United States over, very few of the 
young people who take music lessons, or of their 
parents, really understand wherein the study of music 
consists. The art is practiced, it is not studied. 

Again, music is studied in Germany as an art, 





When we look at a painting we want to know what 
the artist has contributed to the world’s stock of 
beautiful things; we want to discover how true to na- 
ture or to an artistic ideal his effects are, and we wish 
to examine minutely the technique and use of materi- 
als by which he has accomplished the result; but we 
don’t care about seeing the painter in his daubed 
clothes laying on the colors for the sake of admiring 
the rapidity of his movements or the accuracy of his 
eye. In the same way a piece of music is studied in 
Germany either as a composition or as a performance, 
for the sake of its revelations of beauty and to discover 
the composer’s or the performer’s handling of his ma- 
terials in producing the effect. Music is an art, and 
as such it makes its appeal by means which depend 
for their existence upon matter, force and mechanism, 
to the esthetic faculties, through the senses which 
perceive the beautiful in sound. If the person who 
cares only to yield himself passively to the sensuous 
charm of music loses its highest meaning, and soon 
wearies of its beauty, how much more does he lose, 
how much sooner is he weary, who concerns himself 
only with the means to this lower end! Yet that is 
what many do in America. They study music as an 
acgomplishment rather than as an art. 

Again, music study in Germany is well rounded. 
The attention is not wholly given to one imstrument, 
but the pupils are required to study the grammar and 
rhetoric of the art, its history, and its treasures for all 
sorts and combinations of instruments. This require- 
ment again is not so much one of the teacher’s as it is 
of society. Institutions like the High School for Music 
in Berlin, where pupils are supposed to be preparing 
for the profession, of course require all branches of 
the art to be studied; but generally all persons who 
take music lessons are expected to study theory and 
composition. Technical terms are in constant use 
that cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
chord formation, progression, musical form, and other 
things which it is hardly the office of an instrumental 
teacher to spend time upon. Concert-going, too, is con- 
sidered an essential element in a musical education— 
as, indeed, it is the most esential of all if rightly prac- 
ticed. The people certainly goto concerts because 
they love muBic, and they love music because they 
understand it; but that person who should study 
music and neglect concert-going would be considered 
here a very peculiar specimen. In America no more 
is thought of such an every-day trait than of the fact 
that harmony teachers are few and far between, and 
have little employment at that, although so many 
thousands say and really believe that they are ‘‘study- 
ing music.” 

One point more. It is quite possible and unfortu- 
nately very common for the transient American music 
studentin Germany to miss many of the advantages that 
have been detailed above. They do not all belong to 
a methodical system that has been studied out and is 
applied to each student, but to a sort of growth and 
to traditions and circumstances that have existed for 
years and years. Many, many students go from Amer- 
ica carrying their methods and ideas of music study 
with them; they shut themselves up in unpleasant 
quarters and train muscles and neglect concerts as 
completely in Germany as in America. They !ose 
many advantages that fall to the lot of a German on 
account of their want of facillty in the strange lan- 
guage, and, perhaps partly on that account also, they 
almost without exception complain of a lack of inter- 
est in them on the part of the teachers. The Amer- 
ican pupils are almost always highly praised in Ger- 
many for the amount of work that they do; but, after 
all, the world has not yet assigned to their accomplish- 
ments in after life a very high position, and perhaps 
the reason for it may be found just in the direction in- 
dicated above. Too much time is giving to practice, 
too little to study of music. The remark is very 
common in America that the Thomas concerts have 
done wonders in elevating musical taste. They would 
have done much more if they had been able to draw 
more people under their influence. But though their 
work is recognized, the lesson has not been drawn 
from it that seems to lie right on the surface—namely, 
that music as an art is more valuable than music as an 
accomplishment; that in spreading the knowledge and 
influence of music, music itself is worth more than the 
means of producing music—practice and technique; 
and that the higher and better the art is the more 
value it has, the longer it endures, and the better peo- 
ple enjoy it when they know how. The tendency in 
America to-day is toward scientific study; the sum- 
mer schools and the scientific reading societies are be- 
coming fashionable; and if music is to gain the place 
it deserves, and hold it, those who teach it must strive 
to reach the intellectual faculties, to supply the want 
of a musical atmosphere for their pupils, and see that 
most effort is expended on what is most valuable in 
the art. This done, America may become a better 
place for music study than even Germany. 

Bsr, Dec. 1881. 





A PRAYER. 
By KennetH LEE. 
ATHER! when erring feet like mine shall turn 
To thee with steps repentant, though so late, tolearu 
The narrow way, 
Do not refuse to hear, but let me see 
Thy hand in love outstretched to me— 
So long astray. 


I wandered like a sheep from out the fold, 
And now affrighted at the dark and cold 
I long for home; 
And here, humble in heart, on bended knee I pray 
That on my lonely road one little ray 
Of light may come! 


Long have I struggled, fearful of my doom, 
Long have I wept; now in the deepening gloom 
I long thy face to see ; 
And if, through weariness of wandering past 
I faint or falter, Father! hold me fast, 
Nor set me free! 


If when thou leadest me where storm winds blow 
I stand alarmed, half-doubting where to go, 
Be thou my guide! 
And when, at last, life’s burdens all laid down, 
After my weight of cross may I receive my crown, 
And rest safe at thy side! 








A GOOD MAN’S DEPARTURE. 
By Cnrartss L. Brace. 
J\OR twenty-five years past the readers of The 
Christian Union and all interested in helping the 
poor of New York have observed and talked with a 
devoted friend of the poor at the office of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, Mr. Jared Macy, Assistant Secre- 
tary. He seemed bowed down, as if under the weight 
of human misfortunes which continually came _ be- 
fore him; and yet his face was cheerful and hopeful, 
and his talk had many a quaint and humorous simile, 
and his tones were very gentle, as of one accustomed 
to heal the ‘‘ broken in heart.” For twenty-five years 
he had watched the sad procession of homeless, out- 
cast, friendless and neglected children which passed 
through that office; he had advised and warned and 
sympathized with these little rovers, or comforted their 
broken-hearted mothers, or rebuked their drunken 
fathers. Poverty, orphanage, desertion and crime 
were his daily companions; and yet he never lost 
heart or cheerfulness. He was always ready with his 
joke or quaint apothegm; and he always had some 
cheering fact or funny incident to sustain and cheer 
him. For his eye was ever fixed on One who had 
borne much more than this for him, and in whose foot- 
steps he feebly tried to follow. Then he dealt with 
children, and with these, however unfortunate, there 
is always great reward. 

He was an expert in paidology—‘'the science of 
boys.” No street vagrant, however pitiful his story 
or forlorn his appearance, could deceive him; he soon 
knew all his history. The runaway from a good home 
was soon betrayed to this experienced friend of boys. 
He at once detected the lazy and inefficient, and to the 
spirit of pauperism he was inexorable. But as soon 
as he discovered real misery nothing could exceed his 
patience and gentleness. He treated with and advised 
the poor and homeless boy before he started for the 
West; and after he reached his new home he followed 
him up with incessant letters of advice and sympathy. 
His epistolary sermons to New York orphans in the 
West would fill many volumes. They have consoled 
and directed and blessed many a weary soul. He 
never tired of them; and though unknown, except to 
the orphans and his Master, they form a monument in 
the hearts of thousands of unfortunate children in 
every part of the country. 

He founded in New York certain ‘‘ Boys’ Meetings” 
in destitute quarters, which resulted in great good. 
He has been known to address these urchins in his 
usual calm and beatific tone, while brick-bats were 
smashing the windows and burnt pepper was almost 
stifling the audience. 

So devoted was he to the deserving youth of pov- 
erty, that it is related that he once went in an old 
overcoat all winter because he had given his best one 
to a needy young man who had been unfortunate. 

No one would ever think of saying of Mr. Macy that 
he was ‘‘honest ;” that was understood of itself. As 
the beautiful floral tribute at his funeral expressed it 
in spring flowers, he was ‘‘Faithfulto the end.” He 
was faithful where no man saw or knew it, equally as 
before the public. Three millions of dollars in charity 
funds passed through his hands, and not a dollar was 
ever lost or wasted. 

As Mr. Willis James said in an eloquent address at 
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his funeral: ‘‘If we look at his life in the light of 
worldly success, if we think of the money made, or 
the honors won, or the position attained, it was a 
failure; but if we think of tears wiped away, of 
wounded hearts healed, of forlorn children aided, of 
his services to the orphans in the West, and, above 
all, of his great love and devotion to his Saviour 
and Master, that life was a great and brilliant suc- 
cess.” 

The last words of Mr. Macy in the office—he having 
become half blind from these efforts for the orphans— 
were arequest made to an assistant to read a passage 
from the 35th chapter of Isaiah, in thought of another 
devoted friend of the poor children, James P. Brace, 
who had recently been called from our labors to higher 
ones in the kingdom of God. The words were: 
‘And the ransomed of the Lord shall return to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads, and 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” 

So it is with thee, devoted friend of the poor! The 
burden of earth’s sorrow is lifted from thee! The cry 
of want which thou couldst not satisfy shall no more 
pierce thy heart! The sight of human ills and misfor- 
tunes shall no more cloud the light of heaven. Those 
problems of earth’s sin and misery which weighed so 
upon thee are now solved. Thou art at rest from the 
weary labors of him who would lift up the fallen. 
Thou sleepest in Christ; thou art in God, and hearest 
those gentle words, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy-laden, and I will give thee rest.” 








THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE.' 
By Lyman ABBorrt. 


ARLY in Christ’s ministry he called about him 

twelve whom he appointed to be his special 
companions; to go with him wherever he went, to see 
him heal, to hear him preach, and to receive those 
special interpretations of his parables for which the 
great mass of the people were not yet prepared. 
How long this preliminary work lasted is not known 
with certainty—probably about a year; at the end of 
that time he directed them to disperse, going two-by- 
two to preach through the various towns in Galilee, 
while he continued to preach in the larger cities.* Of 
his directions to the twelve at this time only an abbre- 
viated report is given by Mark; a much fuller account 
will be found in Matthew, chapter 10. Something like 
a year later—if we assume, as I shall throughout this 
narrative, that Christ’s ministry lasted for three full 
years and over four passovers—he gave a similar com- 
mission to seventy disciples, whose names have not 
been preserved to us, and who acted as heralds of the 
kingdom of God in the larger district and among the 
more scattered population of Perea. In the execution 
of their mission the Apostles were forbidden to include 
any Samaritan or Gentile cities, for they were not yet 
prepared to preach to the heathen that Gospel which 
they but little understood themselves. Going among 
the Jews they were to claim the privileges and fulfill 
the offices of the ancient prophets, whose successors 
they were. Their ministry was to be an itinerant one; 
they were to be dependent on no settled compensation, 
but on the good-will and hospitality of the people. 
They were to cerry no money, and not even the ordi- 
nary traveler’s wallet of provisions; they were not 
even to carry a change of raiment. Their chief mis- 
sion was that of preachers or heralds; their chief duty 
to make announcement that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand; but asthe evidence of their prophetic 
authority, and as the means of securing a hearing for 
their glad tidings, they were given power to heal the 
sick and cast out evil spirits. 

Too much has sometimes been deduced from this first 
commission of the twelve. It has been concluded that 
the ministry should always be an uncompensated and 
itinerant ministry. It would be just as reasonable to 
expect that the ordinary pastor of to-day should be 
able to heal the sick and raise the dead by the laying 
on of hands. Christ did not aim to establish an order 
either of mendicant friars or circuit preachers. The 
direction to carry no provisions in their bags was ex- 
ceptional, and was distinctly so declared at a sub- 
sequent period of Christ’s ministry. Nor am I able to 
see any reason whatever for the supposition that 
Christ intended by the original ordination or the com- 
mission of the twelve to establish a permanent office 
in the church, or give directions to be followed in sub- 
sequent ages in its missionary labors. Nowhere is 
there any indication inthe New Testament that they 
were authorized to appoint successors, or that they 
made any attempt so todo. On thecontrary, the fore- 
most man in the organization of the churches, the 





1 International Sunday-school Lesson for April 2, 1882: Mark vi, 
1-18, 


* Compare Luke ix., 6, with Matthew xL, 1. 
* See Matthew xiv., 17; xv., $4; Lake xxil., 85,°36, 





chiefest bishop of them all—if they were bishops—was 
Paul, who received no appointment or ordination from 
Jesus Christ, except as every true minister receives 
appointment from the great Bishop; and the apparent 
head of the church in Judea, if it had any ecclesiastical 
head at all, was James, the Lord’s brother, who, so far 
as we can judge from the indications in the Gospel 
narratives, was not even a disciple of Christ while 
Christ lived. 

But though we are not to look to this commission of 
the twelve for the constitution of the Christian church, 
still less for the rules and regulations to which it must 
conform as soldiers to a military code, we may fairly 
deduce from this commission certain broad and general 
principles the application of which is left to our own 
discretion, and which must vary greatly in varying 
ages andcommunities. Without attempting to explain 
the principles upon which we should discriminate 
between general truths and their special applications, 
I will content myself with pointing out some of the 
general truths applicable to our own time which seem 
to me to be implied in the directions given to the 
twelve as reported in the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. 

1. The disciples were to take neither gold, nor silvey, 
nor purse, nor scrip for their journey, nor change of 
raiment, nor extra shoes ; they were to depend on the 
voluntary offerings of the people. It does not follow 
that the churches must live on what they can get by 
plate collections passed up and down the aisles. Butif 
Christ’s commission to the twelve here be taken in 
connection with other instructions in the Bible, the 
conclusion may be fairly deduced that the church and 
the ministry should be made dependent upon the free- 
will offerings of the people. These may be given in 
the form of annual or quarterly pew rents, in the form 
of plate collections, in the form of envelope contribu- 
tions or in any other form. What is essential is not 
the method which the people choose for the giving of 
their contributions, but the dependence of the church 
aud its ministry upon the voluntary offerings of the 
people. It is true that the Old Testament law pre- 
scribed the amount which the pious few should give 
for the support of the priesttood, but it prescribed no 
method for enforcing the ccllection of this tax. It was 
not a tithe that could be collected by a sheriff or tithing 
officer. The Jewish priests were really dependent 
upon what the people chose to give, and the law pre- 
scribing the amount was rather a standard of obliga- 
tion than a statute to enforce it. When Peter was 
asked by his temple officers whether his Master paid 
the temple-tax or no, he answered boldly, Yes. But 
when Christ was appealed to, he replied that the sons 
of the kingdom were free, and though he provided the 
money demanded it was only to avoid scandal and re- 
proach. When he sent his own disciples out to pro- 
claim the Gospel, he would neither equip them before- 
hand nor authorize them to demand support. Wher- 
ever a hospitable welcome was given to them they 
were to remain ; wherever it was denied they were to 
depart. The history of the Christian Church confirms 
this interpretation, because it confirms the wisdom of 
the principle involved in it. Whenever the church 
has become independent of the people, as did the 
Church of Rome in the Middle Ages, and later the 
Lutheran Church in Germany, it has become both lazy 
corrupt; and if the Church of England in the nine- 
teenth century shows a very different spirit from the 
Church in the eighteenth, it is partly because, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is an Established Church and 
supported by State aid, it has become, in the progress 
of democracy, practically dependent upon the people’s 
good will. In this country, where the church has al- 
ways been dependent on the free-will offerings of its 
friends and supporters, it has attained on the whole 
its best development, whether its condition be meas- 
ured by the number of its members, the vigor and en- 
ergy of their work, or the purity of their faith. 

2. But since the ministry are dependent onthe volun- 
tary offerings of the } eople they should be willing to 
receive these offerings without feeling themselves pau- 
perized, and the people should be ready to bestow 
these offerings without feeling themselves imposed on. 
The workman is worthy of his meat ; he has a right to 
demand in the court of love generous provision for 
his wants while he is giving himself up to the work 
of preaching the Gospel of Christ. A great deal that 
is said in the public prints about pauperizing ministers 
would be logical and legitimate if the State provided 
for the religious education of the people as it provides 
for their secular education; but it is illogical and il- 
legitimate in a community that distinctly maintains 
the doctrine that religious teachers should, for the 
best interest of the church and the community, be 
made dependent on the free-will offerings of those 
who sympathize with and appreciate their work. 
Without discussing here such disputed questions as 
the taxation of churches and parsonages, it may at 
least be pointed out that if the community in its 
organic capacity declines, for reasons of expediency, 





to tax itself for moral and spiritual education, it is no 
great stretch of liberality to allow those who are tax- 
ing themselves to render this service to the community 
to doit without paying an additional tax for the privi- 
lege of rendering such a service. As to those nig- 
gardly souls in the Church of Christ who make it their 
business to buy the Gospel in the cheapest market, 
and to pay as little and get as much as they can, and 
who never do anything for the church of Christ in its 
varied operations except as they are coerced into doing 
by a healthy respect for public sentiment, they may 
be profitably commended to ponder the words, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall not receive you nor hear you,” whosoever, 
that is, shall do nothing for the spread of the Gospel, 
‘‘when ye depart thence shake off the dust of your 
feet for a testimony against them; verily I say unto 
you it shall be more tolerable for the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
city.” 

3. The Apostles were to go forth as heralds, traveling 
from town to town until they had gone over all the 
cities of Israel. They were to go simply as heralds 
proclaiming the approach of the kingdom of God. 
Not until later was their commission enlarged, and they 
were told not only to preach the Gospel but also vo 
teach all things which Christ had commanded. It 
would be unjust to conelude that we must adont an 
itinerant system, but it is not unjust to conclude that 
we must seek to accomplish the results accomplished 
by the itinerant system. Our churches have become 
schools, our ministers teachers. The going forth as 
heralds to proclaim the Gospel as glad tidings has in 
the modern church fallen almost into disuse. In all 
our towns and large cities the churchless to whom the 
Gospel is never carried are to be counted by the thou- 
sands, and it is at least a question whether in the rural 
districts the proportion of farmers who never go to 
church, and to whom the church never comes, is not as 
large. Christ’s Church is not fulfilling its mission. It 
is neither following Christ nor his Apostles so long as 
it is content to remain comfortably housed, and does 
not go forth to seek and to save that which is lost. We 
are taking excellent care of the one sheep in the fold; 
we are doing relatively little to save the ninety and 
nine who have wandered off into the wilderness. 

4. However much the mission of the church may 
have been enlarged, partly by the direct command of 
Christ at his ascension, and paruly by the indirect com- 
mand involved in the subsequent growth of the church 
and the development of its doctrine, the mission of the 
ministry certainly includes all that which was intrusted 
to the twelve: they went out and preached that men 
should repent, saying, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is at 
hand.”' Perhaps the doctrine of the duty of repentance 
is sufficiently recoguized by all evangelical teachers as 
essential in the preaching of the Gospel, but there are 
a great many who do not combine with this exhorta- 
tion to repentance the reason which Christ assigned: 
The kingdom of God is at hand, or, literally, draws nigh. 
We draw our sanctions largely from the past, or if we 
turn to the future, either for motives of hope or of fear, 
itis afuture so remote as to be uninfluential. That 
God is a present God, that his kingdom is growing up 
in the earth here and now, that men are easting them- 
selves out of that kingdom by their refusal to abandon 
the evil and draw to the good, that they are deny- 
ing a present blessedness and casting themselves out 
into a present darkness, that the day is nearer than 
when we believed, and that every day brings us nearer 
and yet nearer to the advent of the Son of God—if we 
could make men believe this we should think it less 
necessary to discuss what is going to happen either to 
the sinner or the saint in the remote ages of eternity, 
and we should be so filled with the present blessedness 
of a godly life, and with the present penalties and dep- 
rivations of a godless life, that we should have neither 
heart nor mind for the problems of eternity’s consum- 
mation. The kingdom of God is at our very hand. 
He who can present that kingdom before men’s con- 
sciences as a living and present reality is the one who 
will exercise the greatest influence in leading them to 
repent cf those sins which shut them out from his 
kingdom. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 


By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL Tuovcut.—The Lord's work, and who are 
chosen to do it. 

1st. To recall the names of the Apostles. 

Remind the children that they learned about Jesus’s 
Apostles last February. Ask how many there were, 
and what Jesus gave them to do. Call for their names, 
and let each child who mentions one come W tne front, 
until twelve names are given, and twelvw children 
stand in line. 

2d. To teach that Jesus sent the Apostles out two by 
two on errands of love and mercy to the people. 

Let the teacher say, if1 break up this line by mak- 





1 Compare Matthew vi., 12, with Matthew x., 17. 
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ing companies of twos, and tell them to go to different 
places (suiting the action to the word) it will help 
you to know how Jesus sent his disciples away into 
the cities and villages of Palestine. The Bible does 
not tell us the names of those who went together. 
Sometimes I wish that I could know, but I think per- 
haps Jesus let them ‘‘choose.” Then of course each 
one chose his dearest friend, just as you choose some- 
times with whom you will walk or sit. The Bible 
tells us that he sent ‘‘ them forth two by two.” 

Let the teacher question the children about the work 
Jesus gave his Apostles to do, and then read to them 
that he gave them ‘‘authority over unclean spirits,” 
and explain that he gave them power to make Satan 
an-i his helpers go out of the hearts of: people. Tell 
that Jesus knew how much the people needed to have 
the Apostles come to them, because he had just been 
around to many of the towns and seen how wicked 
the people were. There was more to do for the people 
than he could do alone, though he had often talked 
all day, without stopping to rest or eat. 

Remind the children that when they go off on jour- 
neys they take traveling bags or trunks with them, 
which have in them changes of clothing, and some- 
times food. Tell them that Jesus told his disciples to 
take only their canes or walking-sticks with them, for 
they were going to have long and tedious walks. 
Jesus told them not to take any food with them, or 
money to buy food with; nor to take two coats, and 
not to wait to change their shoes, but wear the slip- 
pers or sandals they bad on. 

Let the teacher question the children about why 
Jesus sent his Apostles off in that way, and where he 
expected they would get fued; then tell them that he 
did not want them to go to the inns or hotels but into 
the homes of the people, where they could do them 
good ; and that he wanted them to go so quickly from 
place to place that he would not have them burdened 
with things to carry. Let the teacher read v. 13 to 
show how they accomplished their work. 

8rd. To teach the children what work God gives 
them to do. 

Ask the children if they would be pleased to hear 
Jesus say to them, *‘ You may each choose some little 
friend and I will send you out, two by two, as you 
leave the Sunday-school class to-day, to do some work 
for me.” Tell them that they can go one by one, if 
not two by two. Tell them of some good that little 
children can do, such as getting little boys and girls 
to come to Sunday-school; praying for some of their 
friends who do not love Jesus ; praying for the heathen 
who do not know anything about Jesus; saving their 
money and giving it to buy Bibles and papers to tell 
the heathen about Jesus. Warn them about the giant 
Selfishness, who will try to make them think more of 
their own pleasure and comfort than the good of 
others. 

Sympot Girt.—For each child a card cut in the 
shape of an open book, on which is printed the Golden 
Text and the various kinds of work that a child may 
do for the Lord. 

Send ten cents to Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for specimens of Symbol! Gifts for the 
quarter, designed by Mrs. Crafts. 


The Zome. 


IN BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN. 
SOME HINTS. 
By Mary Mayne. 


ALKING about children in their presence tends to 

foster undesirable traits of character. Who has 
not seen a little child glance up with an expression of 
mingled shame, distress and timid appeal as his 
father thoughtlessly detailed his misdeeds to another 
person? Some children are discouraged and others 
are hardened by such unwise exposure of their faults. 
On the other hand, if their bright sayings and doings 
are rehearsed in their hearing they will soon lose that 
unconscious modesty which is the charm of child- 
hood. The physical weaknesses of the little ones, also, 
are undoubtedly aggravated by talking about them in 
their hearing. Moreover, there is much general con- 
versation from which a child should be guarded. The 
little girl playing with her doll may be listening to 
every word of that gossip retailed in her hearing. A 
mother should not hesitate to say, ‘“‘Children, you 
may go up stairs now,” if business unsuited to their 
years is to be discussed; or to promptly send them 
from the room if visitors introduce any doubtful 
topic. 

The imitativeness of children may be made very 
helpful in their training. It is wonderful how easily 
they are taught scores of pleasant household ameni- 
ties by simple example. But are they not often re- 
proved for doing, in their way, just as their elders 
do? We remember hearing about a little boy who 
was once severely blamed by his father for being cross 














to his sister. The child being rather defiant under 
reproof was ordered from the room. As he reached 
the door he lingered a moment, and said, ‘‘ Papa, you 
don’t call it ‘cross’ when you speak so to mamma!” 
A sad truth told in a sad way. 

Respect individual tastes and peculiarities. Children 
are not cast in the same mold, therefore modify training 
to suit different characters. Their individuality, prop- 
erly developed, should be preserved. In dress, food, 
occupation, amusement and study consult their tastes 
to a proper extent. If your little girl shows a 
strong inclination to amuse herself with tools, instead 
of with dolls, why not gratifyher? And if her brother 
begs for pencils and paint, when most boys would 
want jack-knife and marbles, don’t check, but wisely 
guide a fancy which may develop most happily. 

Some children are morbidly sensitive about their 
clothing. Within proper bounds gratify any little 
taste a child has about his dress, and do not needlessly 
cross his inclinations. Probably your children will 
not think half as much about their clothes, if they have 
what pleases them, as if they are forced to wear 
what is distasteful. 

Auswer your children’s questions. Not necessarily at 
the time they ask them; nor should they be allowed to 
interrupt conversation with others. But their young 
minds bubble over with legitimate curiosity. Every- 
thing is new to them, and they are eager to investigate. 
Satisfy them when it is possible and judicious. A 
deep and full explanation of a subject is not needful; 
one or two simple truths about it usually satisfy a 
child. Parents who keep the confidence of their chil- 
dren need not fear that: they will seek outside help 
and sympathy. They naturally turn to father and 
mother with all perplexing inquiries. And if ordi- 
narily they receive plain, simple answers they will be 
trustful and content with the occasional necessary re- 
ply, ‘‘I do not know ;” or, ‘‘I wili explain that to you 
when you are older ;” or, ‘‘ Ask me another time and I 
will tell you what you can understand about it.” There 
is no greater mistake than to suffer the natural curi- 
osity of a child to be so baffled that he turns from 
those who should wisely satisfy his mind to servants, 
or others, who feel no responsibility about his training. 

Misapprehension among children is, we believe, more 
common than is generally supposed. Some statement 
is made in their presence, and they receive an idea, 
but the wrong one. They hear a word or phrase, and 
repeat it, understanding little or nothing of its real 
meaning. The little girl who on being taken to the 
seashore looked around and, in a disappointed tone, 
asked, ‘‘ Where are the tinemies ?” (the sea, and all that 
in them is”) made a nct unnatural mistake. Children 
are constantly falling into errors of this kind. 


A tiny girl in a Brooklyn Sunday-school was heard 
singing the hymn beginning ‘There is a green hill 
far away, Without a city wall,” and her rendering of 
the second line, ‘‘ Beyond the City Hall,” showed that in 
catching the sound she had taken some idea into mind. 
A while ago a teacher read to her little pupil a story 
in which occurred the sentence, ‘‘ Pizarro captured the 
Peruvian emperor and basely killed him.” The boy, 
on being asked afterwards who killed the Peruvian 
emperor, promptly replied, ‘‘ Basely!” Nor was the 
little fellow lacking in intelligence. We once heard a 
gentleman relate how, when he was a very small boy, 
he heard some one use the phrase, ‘‘ None of your 
business.” It seemed a very curious one to him; and 
soon after, being asked at table, by his grandfather, if 
he wanted some syrup, he pleasantly replied, ‘‘ None of 
your business, grandpa.” He was punished for being 
impudent, when he had not the least idea of being so. 
A child’s mistakes and shortcomings should be judged 
from the child’s standpoint. He has had—for exam- 
ple—three or five years in which to learn; you, per- 
haps, have had thirty or fifty years. 

Be not discouraged about children when they show 
bad traits of character. The good ones must be devel- 
oped. If your boy tells a lie, instead of banishing him 
from your heart as wicked, teach him the beauty and 
advantage of truthfulness. Especially keep him in sym- 
pathy with yourself, so that no fear of blame or pun- 
ishment will tempt him to concealment or deception. 
Loving confidence between parents and children is one 
of the greatest safeguards against wrong-doing. 

Willing, respectful obedience—that essential element 
in family life—is best won by those firm yet gentle 
methods which are alike removed from severity and 
lax indulgence. The father who governs with unsym- 
pathizing rigor rules by fear; the mother who coaxes 
into obedience does not rule at all. Think before giv- 
ing commands, and consider how to give them. Avoid 
contests. Be helpful to the children when you see 
them struggling with anger or evil passions which, 
perhaps, you yourself possess naturally and sométimes 
can scarcely control. How much more they need help 
at such times than mere punishment. A new thought 
will often turn the obstinacy of a child, just as a little 
diversion will make him forget a cut finger. 

The richest heritage that parents can give is a happy 





childhood, with tender memories of father and mother. 
This will brighten the coming “ays when the children 
have gone out from the sheltering home, will be a safe- 
guard in times of temptation and a conscious help 
amid the stern realities of life. 








OLD SPINNING WHEELS. 


By Srponey Hatt. 


8 old spinning wheels, in a more or less state of 

preservation, have lately come to the front in 
company with their contemporaries, brass andirons, it 
may be well to give our young countrywomen some 
notion of their former use. The wheels of our great- 
grandmothers were divided into ‘‘little” and ‘great.” 
Those we now most frequently see gaily decorated 
with ribbons, and occupying a prominent place among 
other dric-a-brac, are ‘‘ little,” or ‘‘ flax wheels ” 

Some of our Irish maids say that ‘at home,” as 
they call Ireland, they spin wool upon such wheels, 
and it must also have been the custom in New England 
long ago, if Mr. Longfellow’s researches be correct, in 
the time of Capt. Miles Standish; for do not we, as 
well as John Alden, behold Priscilla, the Puritan 
maiden, 

* Steated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its 

motion ” ? 

In this State, New York, sixty years age, these 
wheels were only used for flax. Wool was spun upon 
a ‘‘great wheel,” the rim of which was nearly or 
quite as large as a carriage wheel, the spinner standing 
and turning it with ber right hand, holding therein a 
small stick with a slight knob on it called a ‘‘ wheel 
finger.” Taking one of the long delicate rolls of carded 
wool in her left hand, she fastens it to the spindle, and 
stepping daintily back and gently pulling out the 
thread, or rather the wool, with her left hand to the 
extent of seven or eight feet, without any, ora very 
slight twist, dropping it softly upon the floor, then 
stepping briskly back to the spindle; retaking the 
little mass of fibers, she holds it somewhat more firmly, 
but loosely still, gives the large rim a rapid whirl with 
the assistance of the little wooden finger or stick held 
in her right hand, and dances quickly back to the 
extent of the long thread of fibers, which this act con- 
verts into even, well-twisted yarn. Then she guides it 
carefully upon the spindle that it may assume and 
preserve the regular cone-like shape. This process is 
continued until the spindle is full. The cone of yarn 
upon a spindle is called a ‘‘broach.” It is then reeled 
off into skeins. A reel is a small turning frame used 
to shape the yarn into skeins. 

“ Thus while she sings the sisters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack and fill the reel.” 

Each skein is divided while reeling into knots; each 
knot contains thirty or forty threads, each thread about 
two yards in length. Ten knots were put in a skein, 
and four skeins, or forty knots, being a day’s work . 
each thread of each knot being over two yards in 
length, and aljl of this having been walked, or rather 
danced over about three times its length. 

During the spinning a little pile of the delicate, soft 
rolls, each about a yard long, is kept lying upon the 
bed or stand of the wheel, between the wheel rim and 
the head or spindle, which head and rim are connected 
by a small strong band or cord. 

The sound of the “big wheel” is quite different 
from that of the ‘little wheel,” being a loud, heavy 
hum, somewhat like distant thunder, while the latter 
is a merry continuous buzz like ao army of bumble- 
bees in active battle. 

Flax is not pulled out and then gone over again 
with the fingers as wool is spun, but the thread is 
taken directly from the pretty graceful head of flax, 
a material which has been prepared with great care and 
labor of pounding, rotting and hatcheling from the 
stalks or stems of the grassy-looking, blue-flowered 
plant, the Linum usitatissumum. After having gone 
through these processes it looks somewhat, in color, 
texture and arrangement, like the heads of some 
young girls. Flaxen heads must not be confounded 
with tow heads, or tow with flax; tow being the 
short fibers or refuse of flax, which is always carded 
by hand, and spun ona large wheel. Well, this pretty, 
silky head of flax is dexterously disposed upon a dis- 
taff. The distaff being made of a branch or stick 
where are four or more branches radiating from the 
same axle orcenter. These radiating sticks or branches 
are made of equal length, then fastened together at 
the top, forming a little hollow frame. When the flax 
is wrapped about this distaff the fibers are kept in an 
upright position with great care and fastened in a 
loose knot at the top, very much as one may see them 
now on the little wheels which curiosity hunters are 
gathering up for parlors and drawing-rooms. As the 
nature of flax is proverbially dry, this seems to have 
been its nature in those good old times, for they always 
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had acup ora pretty tiny gourd suspended upon the 
arm of the wheel near where the distaff was inserted ; 
into this little cup of water the spinner frequently 
dipped the tips of her fingers. 

These ‘‘ little wheels” are driven in the same way as 
our modern sewing machines, the spinner seated with 
her feet upon a treadle. Holding the distaff with the 
right hand, but still using the thumb and moistened 
forefinger of the right hand to pull down slowly the 
fibers of the glossy material, and passing it on to the 
left hand thumb and fingers, which finish the delicate 
manipulation that regulates the fineness of the thread 
leaving her hands, and already twisted by the motion of 
the wheel, it passes into the voracious and fiery jaws 
of the little flyers, where the finished thread is con- 
ducted upon a spool, the winding regulated in some 
mysterious way by the gyrations of the spiteful little 
flyer’s two rows of wire teeth. 

The flax-wheel in those days was a social element, 
and spinning was often continued through the long 
winter evenings; this occupation holding nearly the 
same place in the time and attention of young girls 
that worsted and other fancy work do at present. 

Wool was spun during the Jong summer days tu be 
woven into cloth for the coming winter, while flax 
was reserved for the amusement and occupation of the 
long winters. 

I have the testimony of a refined and cultivated lady, 
who blessed the world with her presence at the very 
beginning of this century, that when she was thirteen 
years of age she carded by hand one hundred pounds 
of tow ; that being the stipulated quantity which en- 
titled her to an extra term at school. Although the 
daughter of one of the leading farmers of the place, 
being one of a large family she could only be 
spared from household duty but half the time; and 
this extra term was the premium for extra work. 

After making this statement, as she sat quietly fold- 
ing her hands—those dear, still shapely, hands, now 
unwillingly resting from active work for the com- 
fort of others, but still far excelling the young per- 
sons about her in persistent embroidery and fancy 
knitting—in a low, quick voice she added, ‘‘and I went 
barefoot, too. I once slipped off with an elder sister’s 
calf-skin shoes, but 1 was discovered, and made to 
take them off. My father,” she continued, ‘* who had 
a great deal of feeling, asked me if I wished to go, 
even if I went barefoot; when I told bim ‘ Yes, and 
bare-headed, too,’ I was told that I should be allowed 
to go, and I went.” 

This was the kind of Normal school that produced 
one of the very best teachers of the time. Let us not 
waste too much pity for the hardships of these noble 
foremothers of ours ; if they had fewer luxuries, they 
were enjoyed with greater zest; if they had fewer 
books and less leisure, the books were read and re- 
read. The poems of Cowper, of Pope and of Thomp- 
son were often repeated with the accompaniment of 
more than one loud-buzzing little wheel. A book read 
by one was always told over to the others; the 
younger children often telling over to each other in the 
same way not only Blue Beard, Cinderella and Babes 
in the Wood, but very many of the witching stories of 
the Arabian Nights, for, thanks to the solidarity of the 
human race, the universality of most fairy stories or 
Mother Goose Melodies is limited to no place or peo- 
ple and governed by no especial degree of cultivation, 
and little ones whose unshod feet never enter any but 
the coarsest covering have about the same knowledge 
of the gorgeous coach of Cinderella and of Blue 
Beard’s headless wives as the veriest little lily bud in 
our luxurious nurseries, with their costly libraries of 
children’s magazines. 

Those were probably the best days for that time ; but 
in order that every period should be the best, the law 
of progress proves that, if we only look about us at all 
times, there is more to enjoy and to be grateful for 
than our careless sunses generally perceive. 

Now, the most carefully arranged series of tableaux, 
or parlor-acted charades, do not afford more tumultu- 
ous delight than used to be enjoyed by the juniors of 
a household from the judicious arrangement of a dis- 
emboweled pumpkin, with a grotesque face cut upon it, 
and a lighted candle on the inside; or the surreptitio:s 
performance of ‘‘ Jack and Tom,” that clumsy substi- 
tute for ‘‘Punch and Judy.” There is often much 
sighing over ‘good old times,” but let us look at 
them to mark the happy difference that art, science, 
and civilization have made for us, or rather for you, 
“*ye latest born of time.” What child now has to buy 
with extra labor the privilege of going to school? to 
say nothing of the facilities for learning which she 
finds there. How pleasant and how suitable are all 
her surroundings. What charming books, both for 
study and amusement. A young girl’s way is open to 
any researches, to any field of pleasant or profitable 
ramble. 

One would have thought that more than a century 
would have been required to take our country from a 
dependence upon the quaint little wheels of our farm- 





houses, and the loving, gentle arms which propelled 
them, to the vast acres of flooring, now filled with 
marvelous machinery, and the demon-like powerful 
steam engines of the Pacific and other mills now scat- 
tered all over New England. There has been as much 
improvement in fields as in factorics, in fruit, flowers 
and vegetables as in schools and books. 

Let us not, however, undervalue any times. Thomas 
Fuller probably never knew the luxury of writing his 


hymns upon hot-pressed vellum; never inhaled the | 


odor of a Marshal Niel or Lamarque rose; never 
tasted a Charles Downing strawberry, or rode in a 
Pullman Palace car; still, what he wrote more than 
two hundred years ago we may repeat to day as our 
own expression of the beneficence of Nature and the 
goodness of God : 


“For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, Heaven move and waters flow. 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
Ae our delight, or as our measure.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 

(The editor of this department will be giad to receive queations, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. | 

I would like a recipe for varnish for woodwork and also one for 
floors. Have an idea that some will not answer; desire something 
for floors that wiil bear frequent wiping and almost constant use, as 
hall and dining-room in a house where there are little children. Our 
woods are soft, like fir, cedar and soft-ash. M.C. A. 

As sure as March winds blow this vexing question of what 
to do with the floors is stirred up to perplex the housekeeper. 
It would seem that something might have been found by this 
time to satisfy the demands of a moderately well-to-do and 
comfort-loving family. But no; carpets are dusty and will 
wear out; hard-wood floors are expensive, not easily kept in 
order and quick to show when they are out of order; soft 
wood wears, shows scratches and nail-marks. Carpets have 
the great advantage of noiselessness, softness and warmth ; 
rmattings cleanliness, coolness and a degree of noiselessness; 
wood floors, cleanliness, permanence and, in the end, cheap- 
ness. With this preamble we will give as helpful an auswer 
to M. C. A. as possible, not forgetting that many others of 
our readers are wanting similar information. 

School your nerves to expect clatter of little feet, large 
feet, chairs, etc., in your hall and dining-room. If possible, 
for the sake of your floor as well as your ears, put rubber 
protectors on the feet of your dining-room chairs, and make 
it easy and pleasant for your children and your *‘good-man”’ 
to wear slippers in the house; and having thus prepared 
yourself, prepare your floors. 

I. If the boards are of common pine or other soft wood 
which you wieh to stain, have all the cracks and kuot-holes 
filled with red putty ; then when it is hard stain the floora 
dark brown warmed witb a little red, and then varnish with 
@ shellac varnish. This must be carefully watched, and 
when the shellac begins to wear off it the worn parts of the 
floor must be varnished again, for wnen the stain is defaced 
it can only be repaired by painting. 

II. An old or poor floor may be puttied and painted, then 
smoothed with sand paper, painted again, and varnished. 

IIf. Wood-work not floors may be varnished with a sim- 
ple shellac varnish if the natural color of the wood is to be 
preserved ; and floors are sometimes treated in this way, but 
it is not a thorough way. 

IV. In our own home we bave an ash floor which has 
proved quite a comfort. We treated it at first, though we 
bad to be very firm with our painter to accomplish it, ac- 
cording to directions given by the architect, Mr. J. UC. Cady, 
First, a good coat of raw linseed oil; two days after it, a 
coat of shellac, followed by a coat of ** Japan”; and if you 
have patience, a second coat of ‘‘ Japan.” For keeping this 
floor in good order nothing is needed but a daily brushing 
with asoft brush, when necessary wiping, not scrubbing, 
with a clean cloth wet in clean water, and cnce a week a 
rubbing with one part turpentine to three parts raw linseed 
oil with a little ‘‘ Drier” added. 


What I am going to write to you is neither a hint, a question nor an 
experience. 1 thought you would possibly admit a want. I would 
like to write to some one who has a practical knowledge of freshb- 
water aquariums, | have a small aquarium; am very much interested 
in it, and would like to compare experiences and ask questions of 
some one who is equally interested and better posted as to their 
management. We have had several puzzles we could not solve. 

Respectfully, H. B. R. 

A very simple aquarium has existed under our eye for half 
a year. In the meantime most of the plants have died ; tad- 
poles have become frogs, craw-fish imported from the neigh- 
boring brooks have livei long enough to afford great amuse- 
ment and then died, snails followed their example, buta 
pretty pearl-fish, a gold-fish and & most interesting little 
rock-fish have survived and given us great pleasure by their 
graceful and curious movements. Flies serve a purpose in 
our home they never did before—they feed the rock-fish. 
Will some one whose success is larger than ours reply to 
Miss R. 


E. A. G.—We cannot discover the original author of the 
quotation, “ pouring oil on troubled waters.” Itis synony- 
mous with the Biblical phrase, ‘‘ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and arose from the fact that oil poured on a stormy 
sea stills the surface. 


A. Z., having been in very poor health for a number of 
years and able to work but little, finds it hard to make both 
ends meet, is unable to buy much reading matter, and there- 
fore asks for such as, having been read, is laid aside. We 
cannot undertaXe to manage an anonymous exchange; but 
if A. Z. will send us his full address we will forward it to 








any one who informs us of a readiness to respond to the re- 
quest. 


Inclosed please find stamp, for which send throngh the columns 
of The Union the remainder of the Child’s Morning Prayer, com- 
mencing ** Now I wake to see the light,” and oblige, J. C. 

Now I awake and see the light. 

Tis God has kept me through the night ; 
To him I lift my hands and pray 

That he wonld keep me throngh the day; 
And if I die before ’tis done, 

Great God, accept me through thy Son. 





Women, and men, too, sometimer think they are busy 
when they really.are as idle as if they sat motionless. Try 
one day keepinga schedule of your time; see at the end of 
the day what part of the twenty-four hours you have spent 
to any purpose. 

Mother! look out lest your elder daughter has more of the 
household burden on her shoulders than they will bear. 

Elder daughter! look out lest you forget to take your 
share of the household burdens and cares from your mother’s 
shoulders. 


Why do persons frequently, when they intend to ask a question, 
firet make an assertion, thne: He is not very sick, is he? The 
water is not deep, is it? Why not say atonce, Isit far? Is it hot? 

Cc. RB. N. 


Sadness and seriousness are not synonymous with gloom 
and despondency. Nosorrow and no misfortune is any ex- 
cuse for sourness and moroseness. . 





Our Young Folks. 


ROCKS” 
A LECTURE BEFORE THE CROCODILE CLUB. 
By Emiry Huntington MILuer. 


\ HEN Wesley Barnes said he was going to de- 

liver a lecture on rocks we didn’t suppose it 
would be very interesting, but we all went, because 
this club is to improve your mind; besides having to 
pay a fine if you stay away. 

The fine is five cents a time, and the rule is to buy 
books with it, but we only got two fines in all winter, 
and that was when Chris Frazer and Dolly had the 
measles. They wrote a poem and sent to the club, 
and astory. They made it up and G. F. wrote it out, 
because Chris and Dolly had to have a kind of a roof 
over their eyes, and couldn’t see much. G. F. came 
to West Rock and staid two weeks. That was the 
time he wrote it out, and we are going to put it in, 
but not now. 

Susan said they ought to be excused on account of 
the measles and the poetry, but the president said the 
fine was not for being to blame about it, but for not 
being there, and to make up the loss to the club. He 
said he would appoint a committee, and he appointed 
G. F. The committee reported that being sick was a 
mittergating circumstance, and so they might pay the 
fine in chestnuts. 

They paid real plump ones, ina tin pail on the 
table. I tell you when you are in a room with a fire- 
place, and iots of coals, it’s more than anybody can 
stand to give much attention to livery matters with a 
pail of chestnuts on the table. 

Even the president kept looking that way a good 
deal, and Jerry Frazer said, ‘‘Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order: I move that the regular order of ex- 
ercises be dispended while the club roasts these chest- 
nuts.” 

The president said that ought to come into unfin- 
ished business, but Jerry said the way was to go into 
a committee of the whole and then attend to it. 

The critic said it was out of order, because it was 
the time to hear the lecture, but Jerry found in the 
book that a motion to amend was always in order, so 
he moved to amend by substituting chestnuts, that 
meant putting them instead of the lecture. Every- 
body carried that motion, and we just pitched into 
those chestnuts. 

Susan says ‘pitched into” is slang, but I don’t 
think so. You know yourself folks pitch hay. I’ve 
heard about ships pitching in rough weather, and 
sometimes people pitch overboard. Then there’s 
pitch dark, but I guess that’s different, and I always 
thought it said that Noah pitched into the ark, but 
Susan says he “pitched it witnin,” which doesn’t 
mean quite the same meaning. The dictionary says 
to pitch is to throw yourself suddenly, head first, and 
that is just the way we did, but the president took the 
pail and divided the chegjnuts. I read that in cities 
they have a kind of little stove, right on the street 
corners, and roast chestnuts and seli’em hot. They 
must make lots of money, because you can get chest- 
nuts for nothing in the woods, and I don’t spose they 
have to pay any rent for a street corner. If I don't 
have a stage or go peddling I mean to go into that 
business myself. 

It took a good while to roast the chestnuts because 
we only had one shovel. Each fellow put on three, 
but the trouble was that sometimes one would burst 
open, or pop up chimney, and we couldn’t tell whose 
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it was. Dolly Frazer wasn’t well enough to eat chest- 
nuts, and so she said we might count all that burst to 
pieces in her share, and that made it right. 

Then we came to the lecture. It was illustrated on 
a blackboard, but I believe G. F. made some of the 
pictures, and had specimens in a cigar box, with hard 
names pasted on, like the stones the minister keeps on 
a shelf in his book-case. We didn’t s’pose Wesley 
Barnes knew such hard names, but we found out he 
got ’em out of the back part of the spelling book. I'll 
put down all I can remember of the talking part. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, my subject this evening is 
rocks. Rocks are the bones of the universe. If it 
was not for his bones a man would be a jelly fisb, and 
if you don’t know how a jelly fish looks you can see a 
picture of one on the blackboard. If it wasn’t for 
rocks this earth would be all mud and everybody 
would go through to China. Small rocks are called 
stones. They are useful to build walls with, and for 
boys to pick up in the mowing lots. Stones grow in 
the winter. If you pick out all the stones ina mow- 
ing in the Fall there will be just as many new ones in 
the spring. I’ve tried it myself on our farm. Big 
rocks grow too, if they’re not too big, and everybody 
can prpve it by measuring the one at our back gate, 
or the one by the school-house door. It gets higher 
every year. If you want to know where stones come 
from in the first place, some folks think they rained 
down like angle-worms do. They’ve got one at Doc- 
tor Lamson’s that rained,down; a man saw it come, 
and it was red hot. The school-master says it tum- 
bled off from a comet. But I can tell you stones were 
just made so, and put in; some of them stirred all 
through the mud, like raisins in a "lection cake, some 
in chunks like big slices of citron, and some all over 
like ice on a mill-pond. Stones are good to throw, 
and to fire in slings, but it is against the rule to take 
sling shots to our school. Boys like to throw stones ; 
they are made so, and you can’t helpit. Girls don’t, 
because they can’t; their arms are put on wrong. 
Some stones are precious stones, like diamonds and 
rubies. Rubies are red. I know a girl ngmed Ruby, 
and diamonds are just the same as coal only with the 
black ground off. People have tried to make coal 
into diamonds but they couldn’t do it. They get 
diamonds in Australia, and in South America. The 
Negroes wash the dirt, and pick out the diamonds, 
and have to go naked to keep ’em from hiding the big 
ones in their vest pockets. I should hate to be a 
Negro in winter. 

‘* A lucky stone is a stone with a hole in it. You find 
’em down by Carey’s Pond, and they give you good 
luck, but it is unlucky to take one to school. I know 
a boy that tried it with a splendid one and missed in 
his spelling lesson the first thing. 

‘‘There’s a rock in Massachusetts called Plymouth 
Rock; folks think a good deal of it because the 
Pilgrims took it to step on so as not to wet their feet 
when they landed out of the ‘‘ Mayflower.” I’ve seen a 
picture of it with a fence around it.. The fence wasn’t 
there when the Pilgrims had it. This specimen of 
adcaptandum culgus is the same kind of stone, and the 
Pilgrims might have used it if they hadlanded at West 
Rock instead of Plymouth. It is nice and flat, anda 
good one to salt sheep on, but I only broke off a little 
piece. 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is a lapsus lingua, a 
stone sometimes used by shoemakers, but its principal 
value is to crack butternuts on; and this fine specimen 
is a ne plus ultra, from the underpinning of Captain 
Jerry Black’s barn. This last specimen is sine gua non ; 
they use it for grave-stones and .images of things. 
Sometimes it is called marble, because they used to 
make marbles out of the little pieces they had left from 
scolloping out the images. They put the little bits in 
boxes with holes in both sides and covers on, and set 
the boxesin a stream of water that ran very swift down 
hill. The water ran in at the holes on one side and 
ran out at the other, and the marbles kept wobbling 
about till they got asround as anything. I don’t know 
how many hundred years it took.” 

That was allof the lecture. He had it written out 
on paper. Dolly Frazer was the critic, but just as she 
was going to tell what was the matter with it, her 
father came for her to go home. G. F. was with him. 
They'd been down to Waterbury to hear a man preach 
to a distracted meeting. G. F. said he would just as 
soon walk home, and he would stay and be the critic. 
He read the lecture while he was warming his hands, 
but Susan thinks he knew it before. He said the 
lecture was very good as far as it went, but it had en- 
tirely omitted the most important variety of rocks ; the 
multum.in parvo. He thought the lecturer might be 
mistaken about stones growing in the winter. He 
rather supposed that the frost pushed larger stones up 
and crowded them further out of the ground, and in 
the same way small stones might be thrown out upon 
the surface. But this kind that he was speaking of 
certainly did grow. He had seen them grow larger 
himself, and he had seen them grow smaller until they 





entirely disappeared. He said he had some specimens 
with him, and he would distribute them for the Club 
to examine, only we must handle them very carefully 
and give them back to him. He brought in a big 
paper, kind of knobby on the outside, and inside was 
—rock candy! 

We gave back the bag to G. F., but the specimens 
were just as he said, they disappeared. 








PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
MAGELLAN. 
By SamvueE. A. CuapPin, Jr. 


ROSSING the ocean has come to be, in our time, 

such a common, every-day occurrence that a 
great many people, business men and old travelers, for 
example, think no more of it than a trip from New 
York to San Francisco—and indeed not as much. You 
decide to cross the ocean, and after a short prepara- 
tion—I knew of a lady recently who thought one 
afternoon she would go to England, and she actually 
sailed the next morning—you find yourself estab- 
lished in a snug little state-rroom on board a huge 
magnificent steamship, with rich saloons and cabins 
supplied with all the conveniences and comforts of 
your homo except the cheerful fireside in the evening, 
and the family group about it. Then follows a series 
of long delightful days away out on the blue and 
sunny sea, perhaps with some storm and wind to add 
excitement, and almost before you know it the great 
ship sails into Queenstown or Liverpool and the pas- 
sengers exclaim, ‘‘ What a fine trip we bave had!” More 
than one boy or girl who reads this can say, ‘‘ When I 
was in London,” or Paris, or Rome perhaps, ‘‘I saw 
such wonderful sights.” 

Wonderful sights indeed they were, but how much 
less wonderful, if they only stopped to think of it, 
than the way in which they have crossed and re- 
crossed the wide ocean. They do not consider wiat 
a remarkable change has taken place from the time 
when, only sixty years ago, the first steamship crossed 
the Atlantic. She was the ‘‘Savannah,” of New York, 
and was twenty-five days in going to Liverpool, and 
was provided with some queer machinery to take in 
her wheels when it stormed, and rely on her sails. 

What a curious old craft she must have looked, and 
if vessels could laugh, how one of our big mo:Jern 
steam-sbips would shake its fat sides at the sight of 
its quaint old-fashioned ancestor. 

Only sixty years since the first ocean steamship, and 
less than four hundred years since the first vessel 
sailed across the unknown Atlantic to our shores! It 
puts strange thoughts into one’s mind, when one im- 
agines those old navigators, Columbus, Vasco Da 
Gama, Balboa, Magellan and their men, tossed about 
in their cockle-shell boats on a lonely, unknown ocean, 
and bound for a land whose existence they often 
doubted. What would they have thought if sud- 
denly in mid-ocean there had met them a monster 
steamship of our day that rushed past them with 
smoking funnels, shrieking whistles, invisibly pro- 
pelled, and finally fading away out of sight on the 
edge of the ocean ? I think they would have dropped 
on their knees and prayed in terror to be delivered 
from this mighty Leviathan of the deep. 

As it was they must have been full of wonder at 
this long journey and the many strange sights, and 
the amusing and perilous adventures they met with in 
the lands which they discovered. 

None met with more thrilling and romantic advent- 
ures, accomplished greater discoveries, or showed a 
braver or nobler character than Magellan, whose story 
in full is as absorbing as the experiences of old Robin- 
son Crusoe, or that juggling story-teller, Baron Mun- 
chausen, with his wonderful horse. 

Like all great men Magellan was once a little boy, 
and he lived in a beautiful home in the mountains of 
northern Portugal. His father was a nobleman and 
his heart was bound up in his son Fernan, who as he 
grew up began to think which of the three callings 
worthy of a nobleman’s son he should follow—a 
soldier’s, a courtier’s, or a discoverer’s. Now not far 
away on the sea coast was the beautiful city of Oporto, 
where Fernan’s father with his family used to go each 
year. This was a time of great delight to the boy, for 
then he used to spend most of his time on the wharves, 
making friends with the sailors, and listening to the 
wonderful stories they told of their own voyages and 
the discoveries of Columbus and Vasco Da Gama. 
This sort of life fired the courageous and adventurous 
spirit of Fernan, and he determined that he would 
become a discoverer too, like the great Columbus. 
Many years were to pass by before he shouki realize 
his desire, and sail away on a voyage of discovery witha 
fleet unjer his command. If we wish to know what his 
discoveries were we shall have to skip over these 
intervening years very briefly, merely noticing that 
like many noble Portuguese youth he spent some time 
at court in the service of King Manuel, going off to 
the wars in India, in whieh he proved himself a brave 





and skillful soldier and made himself very dear to his 
comrades by sharing all their dangers and hardships- 
In one of these wars he received a wound in the leg 
from a poisoned javelin, by which he was made Jame 
for the remainder of his life. 

During all these years of service he had not once 
lost sight uf the determination of his youth, to follow 
in the footsteps of Columbus. The idea grew stronger 
in his mind that just as Vasco Da Gama had sailed 
eastward round the southern point of Africa so some 
one might sail westward round the southern point of 
South America, and so home round the world. And 
if some one could do this, why should he not be the 
one? People laughed at him for his idea, his own 
King Manuel refused to help him, and finally he went 
to the Spanish king, Charles, who, perhaps more out 
of spite toward Manuel than from sympathy with 
Magellan, promised to fit him out with a fleet and the 
necessary money. So, finally, one beautiful soft morn- 
ing in August of the year 1519, there was a great stir 
in the streets of Seville, and if we had been there and 
gone down by the quays we should have seen gliding 
slowly out of the harbor five sturdy ships from the 
decks of which there was a waving of plumed hats 
and flags in answer to those on the quays, and if we 
had looked very closely we might have seen a lovely 
lady gazing with sad and tearful eyes at a manly figure 
which stood high up on the deck of one of the retreat- 
ing ships, until it was hidden from sight by a turn in 
the river. Poor Magellan’s wife! They had not been 
married long, and now they had seen each other for 
the last time. 

But before long they were far out on the open ocean, 
sailing southwest, and with each new day were re- 
vealed wonderful sights and strange appearances to 
their astonished eyes. At last, in December, they 
reached the coast of Brazil, and after the perils and 
hardships of five months on the sea they were glad 
enough to see land once more, and were not long in 
reaching the friendly shore, where they performed 
mass before a little altar set up on the beach. 

Aud now if adventures, and strange people, and 
unknown countries, and cannibals, were what Magel- 
lan was in search of he surely had themin abundance, 
and sometimes, perhaps, more than he wanted. This 
was not Magellan’s chief object, however, but his 
desire was to make these discoveries of new lands and 
seas for the sake of his country and the world, and to 
carry the Catholic religion, which was to him the true 
one, to the poor ignorant barbarians in these newly 
discovered countries. It was the bravery, the perse- 
verance, the humanity with which he carried out this 
plan that has made his name a great one, for when he 
might have gained wealth, fame and power for him- 
self he turned aside from it all to bestow it on his 
fellow-men. They lingered long here on the Brazilian 
coast; the land was very attractive, and the natives 
friendly. To one of these they presented a large mir- 
ror, in which the savage beheld his own image for the 
first time, ‘‘and started back in such fright that he 
knocked over four men.” Leaving here, Mageilan sailed 
southward, and on the 2ist of October, 1520, dis- 
covered the passage of which he was in search. He 
called it the Strait of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
but now we call it by his name, tiie Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

Sailing through the long and narrow chanuel, shut 
in on either side with lofty snow-covered mountains, 
they came at last out into a broad unrultled ocean 
where for days and days steady and gentle winds car- 
ried them westward. This ocean, now for the firat 
time traversed by European navigators, Magellan 
called ‘‘the Pacific.” Then for three months they 
sailed on and on with no land in view, and suffering 
and disease came upon them from lack of food and 
water. It was atime of great danger and discourage- 
ment, but at last there rose up before them groups of 
beautiful islands where they were received by friendly 
natives, and were strengthened by the fruits and the 
water that the islands previded. Mageilan took pos- 
session in the name of Spain, and swore friendship 
with the native king, and here he remained a long 
time, converting the barbarians and ‘leading them to 
exchange their idols for the cross. 

There v-as a chief of a neighboring island, however, 
who refu: ed to pledge his allegiance to the Spanish 
king, anc to give up his pagan worship, and Magellan 
determin | to make war upon him and subdue him. 
It was .o unfortunate decision, for in the battle 
which fo! »wed the noble Magellan was overpowered 
and ston: | to death by the barbarians, who refused to 
give up 1:3 body to his friends. Tius the brave and 
generous Magellan met his end on these lonely islands 
in the Pacific ocean, and his great ambition to make 
the circu’; of the globe fell to the lot of his survivors. 
He had a‘ready made discoveries that were enough to 
make him famous over the world, and the name of 
Magellan’s Straits will always recall the story of this 
valiant and unselfish hero who by his discoveries did 
so much to benefit mankind, | 








Maron 23, 1882. 
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AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nieces: 
T is now about three years since you began to 
make my Writing Desk such a delightful piece of 
furniture to me. I remember very well how those 
first letters pleased me, and far more than you think 
I have kept you in remembrance, treasuring every 
thing I could learn of your improvement and your 
happiness. Nina, Carrie C., Harrie and Carrie F., 
Anna Lou, Marion M., Satie 8., Kittie, Etta and 
Helen, Stella, Marion C.—how familiar the names are 
to me, and how, asI hold my pen still for a moment, 
I wonder what these three years, just at the time of 
life when three years make so much difference, have 
done for my dear first nieces. Occasionally you give 
me a peep into your life for which I am grateful, and in 
oteer ways, too, I hear something of your trials, your 
successes and your faithful work. Study fills the days 
of most, perhaps, but devotion to the care and 
comfort of invalids, lonely ones, or little ones in the 
home is rounding out the character in some cases 
better than any text-book knowledge could do. But, 
dear girls, I did not ‘‘ take my pen to write to you” 
this time so much as to let one of you talk to the others. 
If you knew how her assurance of conviction has come 
to her ; in what bitterness of pain and weakness she 
has learned the lesson she would save you the need 
of learning, you would take her into your tenderest 
sympathies and the truth she speaks into your heart. 
FeBrRuARY 25, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I send in my lettera stamp for Charity. I wish I might have sent 
enough to assure one boy a home, but my charity is, and must be, 
largely of the kind that begins at home, and consists in doing the 
best I can every day. We have taken here at home an English girl 
who is an orphan, sent out from Bristol by one of the Industrial 
Board Schools there, and received in New York by the Howard 
Mission. 

It seems that there is a provision made by English law which re- 
quires girla, and boys too, convicted of vagrdncy, truancy and, I 
presume, slight thefts, to be placed in these schools, and after they 
have been instructed in Scripture, the elementary branches, and all 
kinds of household work, |'ke scr ubbing floors, as well as sewing 
and knitting, they are sent out to service in England, or transported, 
literally, to Canada, Australia or the United States. Some of their 
ways, when she telis of them, seem very harsh, but on the whole 
one cannot help seeing how wise the plan is in some respects, and it 
seems like a chapter out of Dickens to hear her recite their odd cus- 
toms and sayings. She wishes, dear Aunt Patience, to become one 
of your nieces; her name is Emily M. 

The Greek Club has long since passed out of the high school 
into college, every one of the boys being loyal to their alma mater, 
Yale, and my friend, the other girl student having previously passed 
& very creditable examination to Yale, has gone to Smith College at 
Northampton to complete her studies. She was only fourteen when 
she wrote the Yale papers, and passed them better than some young 
men have done who have completed their four years’ course there. 
Doesn’t that show what “ we girls” can do? 

That is, those wise girls wito still wiser guardians who know with- 
out the bitter lesson I have had what they are risking when they dis- 
regard their general health, and they sit up night after night to gain 
in one year what is the legitimate labor of two. There is no gain 
in such haste, and there is terrible danger of loss. There is some 
flaw, too, in our school-system which encourages such things. I once 
heard a sensible girl say that another high school was more rigid 
than ours, hence their degree more honorary because girls had been 
known to die of hard study there. It seems as though the popular 
education had been made an idol which required the lives of its 
devotees like the Car of Juggernant. 

Don’t shudder, dear Aunt Patience, at my plain speaking, for it is 
true, acd I wish you could warn your dear nieces of the danger of 
over-study. They will reach a far nobler womanhood to be content- 
ed to ripen slowly. There are a great many things outside of books 
that we are all the better for learning. The world is very wide and 
very, very beautiful. Time is not wasted that is spent gathering 
health and happivess in the open air, nor is that wasted either that is 
occupied in little helpful acts and unselfish deeds at home. My life 
came very near being ruined by what now seems an unworthy ambi- 
tion. 

I cannot make any effort now to improve my mind by even read- 
ing, but Iam so much better physically that there is great cause for 
thanksgiving. My sister, too, who sends her love to you, has been 
for three years an invalid, and is still gaining her strength. We went 
to Block Island for a time last summer to get away from the malaria 
that consumes us here ; a beautiful place, which I wish I could tell 
you all about, but my letter is already too long. 

I want to thank you very, very much for the letter you wrote me 
last year, and I think, perhaps, this letter had better be simply a re- 
turn for that. Give my love to the nephews and nieces, and tell 
them to “keep good company, read good books, love good things, 
aud cultivate soul and body as faithfully as they can.” 

I am giad to see the charmed circle which surrounds the Writing 
Desk widening so beautifally every year. I think we are all the 
better for the influence of your kindness tous. My first letter was 
written three years ago next month; but I still have the book you 
gave me then, and I shall always count myself one of the cousina, 
althongh this letter will probably be my last. 

Best wishes, too, to the letter-writers. May the good letters in- 
crease; they are all good, but I hope they may grow better still. 

Your grateful, loving niece, CakriE C, 


While ‘‘ unwise guardians” and untaught teachers 
are very much to blame for the mischief done in over- 
study, ‘‘ you girls” can do something for yourselves, 
even in unfavorable circumstances, and remember you 
must not thrust the blame of injured health on to other 
shoulders unless you have done the best you could to 
preserve it. First, to sum up in a few words what I 
might make a book of, study calmly. Let no haste or 
worry disturb your mind when you take up a prob- 
lem—a translation or any brain-work. It will help you 
to do this if you do not allow yourself to study fora 
prize, a reputation or any external thing. Study for 
the good of the study itself. Second, don’tdawdle. An 





hour spent over a book when you ought to have 
accomplished the same work in a half-hour is more 
exhausting than double that amount of good vigorous 
finished work. This has nothing to do with the differ- 
ent time required by two faithful students to learn the 
same lesson. Don’t take your books to study a lesson 
together and intersperse your lesson with: ‘‘ Where 
did you get that pencil ?” 

‘*At Smith’s; have you seen the new clerk he bas?” 

““Yes; isn’t he polite!” etc., etc., till, with a little 
shake and a sigh, you turn to your bocks again, and 
study goes on till, shortly after, a glance out of the 


window suggests: ‘‘It’s cloudy, May; I do hope it 


won’t rain to-night.” 
‘* Well, I shall go if it does rain; sha’n’t you ?” 
‘*Perhaps so; but I can’t wear the dress I want to,” 
etc., etc. Then a little more study and a little more 
gossip, till a striking clock warns you that you’ve 





had proved as fast as they hoped, and isto them about 
the prettiest in town. 

You are getting s0 large now, Fanny, that you al- 
most belong among the older ones. I can think just 
how that funny dog looked on your beautiful lawn, 
although when I saw it there was no snow. My love 
to all the children and your father and mother. When 
you write to Aunt Elsie in China, give her my love too. 
There! won’t the cousins all wonder how I know so 
much about you; but that is a little secret between us, 
is it not? we 
Bouton, Conn., Feb, 19, 1682. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I want to become one of your nephews. 

We had a big snow-storm on the 5th of February. We had to take 


| oxen to break paths. There were thirteen pair out at once. It has 


spent so much time in your journeys to and fro be- | 


tween your lessons and your chats that you have not 
done a great deal at either. You would have had time 
to get your lessons well, discuss the new clerk, the 
weather and all those every-day topics which it is per- 
fectly right to talk over, and some to spare for really 
good exercise, if you had finished the study before you 
began the other. 

Lastly (for this time), remember not to charge over- 
study with the evils which belong to wrong living in 


other respects. There is no machine made in this | 


world that will do work well without proper care. If | 


you starve your body, and stuffing it with confection- 
ary, pastry and unwholesome food is only one kind of 
starving it; if you sleep too little or in an ill-ventilated 
room, if you do not bathe properly, dress properly, 


exercise properly, you cannot safely study or do any | 


other work. 

You have heard all this many times before, and I 
should not have the courage to say it now except that 
I have such a love for you that I imagine you have 
enough love for me to care a little for my words, and 
there is, as Carrie says, so much to do in this beautiful 
world that I want you all to bein the best condition 
possible to enjoy it. 

I have left my nephews out of this little confidential 
talk of ours, but now I have a word to say to them in this 
connection. Since Willie, now dignified to Will, grati- 
fled me by knocking at the door in such a gentlemanly 
manner and opened the way for Harry and Frank, Fred 
and a host of other bright, manly fellows, I have 
been quite as fond of the boys as of the girls, and I 
leave them out of the warning I have been giving the 
girls because their havits and the customs of life sur- 
round them with quite different dangers. You, boys, 
are more likely to be out of doors and keep yourself in 
good health by that means than girls are, but you are 
in great danger of frittering away your strength in un- 
worthy recreations, and spoil your minds for clear, 
good work by follies which soon grow to sins. So 
that, while you do not stand in so much danger of in- 
validism, you have other and quite as great terrors to 
fear from a disregard of your duty to keep yourselves 
strong and pure. 

My smaller nephews and nieces will think I am for- 
getting them, but I am not, and here are some of them 
to speak for themselves. 
Dear Aunt Patience: : 

My aunt has been reading *ome of the letters from your writing 
desk, and so [ thought that I wonld write you a little letter for your 
writing desk. My father has got a seed-house and a horse named 
Charlee, and he is very gentle in summer. but he bit the cow on 
her shoulder this winter. Father has got a set of cyclopedias, and 
he has got some hens and I take care of them. 

Hie has gota large farm. His best horse died this winter with the 
pink eye. 

We had vacation all this week. Iam in the grammar school. My 
aunt had a canary bird named Dick, that was so cunning. We all 
loved him very much. He would pick your fingers, andif you threw a 
piece of paper on the floor he would go and pick it ap and bring it 
to yon, and he would eat seed from your lip. 

I forgot to ask you if I could be one of your nephews. 

Very truly, 

Of course you can be a nephew, and I am very 
much pleased that a boy with so many things to inter- 
est him and keep him busy should have time to think 
of me. What makes the change in the horse’s dispo- 
sition? I’ve seen people who were cross sometimes 
and very pleasant at others ; was it the weather, do 
you think ? 


Epaak G, 


GERMANTOWN, Pa., Feb. 17, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should have written long ago and thanked you for the pretty 
card you sent me. Iam very much interested in the letters from 
the cousins and always enjoy what Aunt Patience writes. 

I like my schoo! and lessons very much this winter. We have a 
very nice, funny little man, lately from France, for a French teacher, 
80 we ought to pronounce French very weil. 

We have not had much snow this winter, and my brothers are sor- 
ry, becanse Santa Claus brought them 8 double-runner and they have 
had very little chance to tee it. We have adog named Leo. He is 
young yet, and tears our sled ropes and shoes, One night mamma 
saw him pulling a sled about the lawn at half-past eleven. He was 
trying his way of coasting. 

Please give my love to all the cousins. 

Your loving niece, Faxny V. G. 

Annie M. tells me that in Vermont, where she lives, 
they calla double-runner a traverse, and says theirs 





almoet gone off now. 

I go to school, and study geography, arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
writing and drawing. 

I go sliding down hill when there is any snow. 

I go skating. I like it very much when somebody will go with me. 
There has not been much this winter. 

Please write soon. 

I was eleven last September. 

Papa takes The Christian Union. 


Your nephew, DENNIE, 


Big snow-storms are nearly over for this season, aud 
the oxen will have other work to do instead of break- 
ing out snow-paths. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 








Previously aeknowledged, js ‘ . ‘ . $17 65 
Myra, Mary and Hattie Clark, ° ° ° ° - 100 
Frank Ichie, . 1(0 
Carl ” ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 20 
Warren “ ° . * ; . . ‘ . 20 
Fred e é ‘ . . . m ° ‘ iz 
Harrie ” ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 98 
J. B. McGregor, ° ° . ° ° ° . ° 10 
Rob Roy ‘* ° ° ° ° ° ° . . 01 
Venly my ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 91 
Baby * ‘ ° . . ° ° ° . 01 
7] & W.. ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° . . fo 
Ida Yoder, . j ; ‘ ‘ P - ° 05 
Maurice E. Yoder, . . ‘ . . ° ° ° 05 
Clarrence FE. Yoder, . ; a : ° ° ° 05 
Anon. ° ° . ° . ° . . : ° 30 
Henry B. Ketchum, . ° . ° . ° ° 25 
M. dg. B. P.., . ° ° ° ° ° . ° - 100 
Florence E, Plaisted, . ‘ . " ; - e v8) 
Edwin Walter Partridge, . . ° . ; » 25 

Total, $23.98 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
Il am composed of 100 letters 

My 4, 29, 55, 41, 8, 45, 73, 90, 39, 58, 7, 15 was an American states- 
man and orator. 

My 61, 9, 40, 95, 59, 24, 72, 21, 36, 92, 23, ST, 5S ** never saw fear. 

My 49, 5, 47, 32, 94, 78, 37, 14, 57 was a general in the Revolutionary 
Army ard a French staterman. 

My 56, 34, 28, 3, 100, S84, 46, 12, 25, 75, 97, 33,64 was the *‘ Captain 
of Plymouth.” 





My 68, 62, 76, 89 form the name of two English statesmen, one ef 


whom was styled the ** Great Commoner.” 





My 79, 1, 91, 52, 77, 36, 58, 31, 44, 82, 66, 10, 48, 69 was a distinguished 
American naval officer. 

My 26, 19, 83, 71, 74, 13, 38, 93, 48, 86, 41 is remembered chiefly for 
his persecation of the Covenanters. 

My 60, 2, 30, 6, 27, 88, 34, 57, 96, 35 was a celebrated English preach- 
er, and a contemporary of the Wesleys 

My 22, 95, 18, 42, 50, 39, 25 was an American statesman. 

My 16, 17, 45, #8, 67, 51, 21, was an English patriot of the ume of 
Charles I. 

My 63, 49, 80, 15 was born in Virginia, but is frequently spoken of 
as ** Kentucky’s great statesman.’ 

My 79, 59, 90, 20 form a name borne by a Roman emperor and b 
four emperors of Germany. 

My 65, 53, 99, 98, 11, 48, 54 form a name, applied, on account of his 
fiery temper, to an English soldicr who was killed at the Battle of 
Shrewsbury. 

My whole is a quotation from Motley’s * Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic.” ©. W. K. 

HALF SQUARE. 
An anima); averb; another animal; a French article; a letter in 
Kentucky. Jarry R. BARTLETT. 
SYNCOPATIONS (of two letters each). 
1. Foreknowledge, and leave demeanor ; 
2. Showing, and leave writing ; 
8. Worldliness, and leave safety ; 
t. Persons, and leave privileges ; 


5. Rulers, and leave offers ; 


3. Taints, and leave balancings; 


7, Adjusted, and leave retired. FRANK May 


DOUBLE WORD *QUARE. 


Across.—\. Atide. 2. Ariverin France. 8. A b updary. 4. A 
genus of trees. 

Down.—1. The city where it is said bells were invented and first 
used. 2% A masculine name (Saxon 3. A feminine name derived 


from the Hebrew. 4. A person of rank, De Forrest. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 2. 
Word Square.- GROAT 
RIDGE 
ODEON 
AGON FI 
TENET 
Anagram Blanks.—Stain, satin, saint. Master, stream. Verse, 
serve, sever. Manor, Roman, Norma. Amuses, assume. Lament, 
mental. Stare, tears, aster, tares, rates. 
Pi.— A fair still house well kept 
Which humble thoughts had awept 
And holy thoughts made clean. 
Author's Enigma.—Avenge. O Lord, thy slaughtered saints ! 
Transpositions.—Mole, pole, sole, ho'e, role, lore, love, cloves. 
Cross Word Enigma.—Fireworks. 
First complete set of answers received from M.J.G. (Please send full 
address.) Others from James B. Dunham, 8. H. H., 8. W. H., John 
Cowles Cause, F. A. P., and Evelyn Eldridge 
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Science and Art. 


Tue Avrora Boreavis.—This is the way that Prof. 
W. G. Adams explains the phenomena of the Aurora. 
He says that the sun is a magnet which draws the 
earth’s atmosphere toward it, the friction generating 
positive electricity in the air and negative electricity 
in this globe. When the air is charged to the dis- 
charging point electricity is transferred from the poles 
to the Equator and the Auroral phenomena are pro- 
duced. 

Heat anp Licur anp THE Ere.—Prof. W. H. Picker- 
ing, of Boston, Mass., has been making experiments 
with various colored lights of different intensities to 
ascertain, if he could, what it is that affects and pains 
the eyes in reading by artificial lights. The results of 
his «experiments point to the need of some illuminating 
device that shall give the largest amount of light with 
the smallest amount of heat. We give herewith his 
own account of his work : ; 

“It ia my impression that color has nothing to do with the painful 
effects sometimes noticed in the eyes after long and continuous 
work by artificial light. To test this question I had a tin lamp-shade 
constructed, consisting of a tube six inches in diameter by eight 
inches in length. One end was closed by a reflector, and the other 
by a piece of very light blue glass. Two holes were placed in the 
sides, through which passed the glass chimney of an argand gas- 
burner. By experimenting with a shadow photometer a position 
was found where the light received on a book was of the same in- 
tensity with a color very similar to that from a window iu the day-time 
at a distance of about six fect. A few minutes’ reading, however, 
was sufficient to convince me that the new light was far more trying 
to the eyes than an ordinary gas flame would be, the iil effects being 
due to the intense beat thrown down by the reflector. And this, I 
think, is the source of the whole trouble in the ordinary gas-buarner, 
The heat radiated by the flame, the heated chimney and shade, and 
reflected from the printed page and all other white paper lying on 
the table, dries the eyes, the eyelids, the forehead and the temples. 
Temporary, but only temporary, relief may be found by bathing the 
face and eyes in water.” 


An Art Reception given by Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt 
at his new house afforded a very large number of 
people an opportunity of seeing probably the finest col- 
lection of paintings of the French school to be found 
outside of Paris, besides some very remarkable English 
pictures. Tie most prominent picture in the large 
gallery is De Neuville’s ‘‘ Le Bourget ;” no battle-field 
telisa more distine' story. A picture hardly less known, 
from the admirable photogravures taken from it, is the 
‘*Two Families,” by Munkaczy, which hangs just to the 
left. Three of the five ‘‘ Millets” in the collection are 
probably the finest works by this great master in this 
country. In the same room hangs Landseer’s ‘ After 
the Chase,” Gerome’s ‘‘Sword Dance,” Tadema’s 
**Down the River,” and his ‘* Entrance to a Roman 
Theater.” Ia the smaller gallery is Detaille’s famous 
‘“‘Ambulance Corps, 1870.” A remarkable piece of 
realistic painting is Bonnat's ‘‘ Arab Chief,” and a 
superb figure subject by Diaz, ‘‘ Blindman’s Buff.” 
The canvas is about a foot square, and was bought at 
the Spencer sale for $5,000. It is rather disappointing 
to find but one American artist represented among the 
128 pictures which both galleries contain. 


Mr. Hvusert Herxomer, in a lecture recently de 
livered before a London audience, takes occasion to 
condemn the new school of American wood-engraving 
on the ground that our engravers aim to display their 
own skill at the expense of the drawing they repro- 
duce; he says: ‘‘You marvel at the handling 
of the graver, and forget the artist.” Mr. Herko- 
mer, besides being a painter of great repute, is also 
a trained illustrator, but we do not see by what pro- 
cess of reasoning he arrives at his adverse conclusion, 
or the strength of his arguments for the old school 
which he advocates. The method of the old school is 
to adapt the original to the means, of the new to 
adapt the means to the original, often to the rendering 
of the very brush marks of the copy. Can our Eng- 
lish critic refer us to any more faithful engraving re- 
production than is seen continually in American 
work ? 


A RemarkasBLeE Map.—At the school of the nobles 
in Tokio, Japan, is a physical map of that country 
300 or 400 feet long, in the court behind the school- 
building. This map, or model, is made of turf and 
rock, and is bordered with pebbles which look, at a 
little distance, so much like water. Every inlet, river 
and mountain is reproduced in this model with a fidel- 
ity to detail which is simply wonderful. Latitude and 
longtitude are indicated by telegraph wires, and tab- 
lets show the position of the cities. . Ingenious devices 
are employed in illustrating botanica) studies also. 
For example, the pine is illustrated by a picture show- 
ing the cone, leaf and dissected flower, set in a frame 
which shows the bark and longitudinal and trans- 
verse sections of the wood. 





Books aud Authors. 


PROFESSOR H. B. SMITH’S LECTURES ON 
APOLOGETICS. ' 

These lecturers were given in Union Theological 
Seminary in the years 1874-5, and 1875-6. They were 
the last work of their lamented author. They were 
never written out, still less prepared or intended for 
publication. They were only outlined and sketched 
as skeletons; in fact they are mere hints and clues put 
on scraps of paper as reminders for oral lectures to 
his classes. And in this unfinished state, just as he 
left them, they are now edited by Professor Karr, a 
former pupil of Dr. Smith, and given to the public, 
The author was already suffering from the severe and 
protracted illness which was to terminate his life, 
when he was preparing these outlines and delivering 
the lectures. Of course they are very far from being 
the complete and finished work on apologetics which 
he contemplated, and which, with longer life and better 
health, he was eminently qualified to furnish. 

At the same time they contained the matured, classi- 
fied and well-arranged results of a life of rare research, 
study and thought. His undergraduate studies and 
tutorship at Bowdoin College, his theological studies 
at Andover and Bangor, his three years at Halle and 
Berlin, his five years’ pastorate at West Amesbury, his 
three years in the Professorship of Philosophy at 
Amherst, his twenty-three years of study and instruc- 
tion as Professor first of Church History and then of 
Systematic Theology in Union Seminary, his repeated 
visits to Europe, and his travels in Egypt, the Sinaitie 
Peninsula and Palestine, his editorship of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Theological Review” and the ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Quarterly,” and ‘‘Princeton Review,” his authorship 
of the ‘‘Chronological Tables of Church History ” and 
of numerous articles in the Reviews, and his leader. 
ship in the reunion of the Old and New Schools of the 
Presbyterian Church, the fruits of all these years of 
diversified observation, experience, labor and study 
are garnered in this little volume of less than two hun- 
dred pages. Alas, that he should have been permitted 
to give only two years, and those years of sickness 
and suffering, to the rearing and finishing of an edifice 
for Which he had gathered such ample materials, to 
the construction and completion of those walls and 
bulwarks of Zion which he, of all men, was so fitted to 
defend. 

Among his rare qualifications for a work so vast, so 
important to the church in all ages, and so imperatively 
demanded by the necessity of our times, we may 
specify his great learning. In all the schools with 
which he was at different times connected, whether as 
pupil or teacher, like Aristotle in the School of Plato 
he was known as ‘‘the Reader.” He was familiarly 
acquainted with the whole range of current literature 
and science. In history, philosophy and theology he 
read everything that was of any value and remembered 
all that he read. He was willing to serve as Librarian 
of Union Seminary that he might the more readily 
and thoroughly master the contents of those well-filled 
shelves. Of all the professors in our theological 
seminaries certainly none surpassed, we doubt if any 
equaled Professor Smith in the extent of his reading, 
in the readiness and retentivenesss of his memory, in 
the rich stores of his various learning. 

With this ample store of materials he united a quick- 
ness of perception, a soundness of judgment, a breadth 
and comprehensiveness of views and an acuteness and 
clearness of spiritual vision too seldom seen in con- 
nection with great learning, which enabled him to 
analyze, classify and use to the best advantage all the 
treasures of ancient and modern wisdom. He was not 
more like Aristotle ‘‘the Reader” than he was like 
Aristotle the philosopher, and the classifier and inter- 
preter of all knowledge. 

Nor was Doctor Smith less remarkable for his candor 
and his catholic spirit. He had the rare faculty of dis- 
covering the element of truth there is in all systems of 
theology and philosophy except downright atheism, 
and he was not more quick to discover than he was 
ready to acknowledge it and turn it to account in the 
defense and maintenance of what he regarded as abso- 
lutely true and good. He rose to that higher and 
broader vision of truth in whici partial and conflicting 
systems find their harmony and reconciliation. The 
same breadth of view and catholicity of spirit which 
smoothed the way for the Presbyterian Church fitted 
him pre-eminently to be a reconciler of all Christians, 
and to really lead their united forces against the com- 
mon enemy. Alas, that sucha leader should be so 
early lost to the church and the world! 

Those who knew Professor Smith saw in him a re- 
markable union of the same intuitive discernment of 
the truth, and the same intense love of truth and good- 


1 Apologetics: A Course of Lectures. By Henry B. Smith, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by W.S. Karr. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) 





ness and of Him who was the incarnation of both 
which so marked “the beloved disciple;” and like him, 
Professor Smith, while he delighted to lie on the 
bosom of his Lord, and never ceased to exhort, ‘‘ Little 
children, love one anotker, for love is of God,” could 
also say, ‘‘ Whosoever transgresseth and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ hath not God; if there come 
any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him God speed.” 
Witness the following pithy and pungent fragment as 
a specimen of his unflinching and uncompromising 
evangelical faith and philosophy: ‘‘One thing is certain 
—that infidel science will rout everything excepting 
thorough-going Christian orthodoxy. All the flabby 
theories, and the molluscous formations, and the inter- 
mediate purgations of speculation will go by the board. 
The fight will be between a stiff, thorough-going ortho 
doxy and a stiff, thorough-going infidelity. It will be, 
e.g., Augustine or Compte, Athanasius or Hegel, 
Luther or Schopenhauer, J. S. Mill or John Calvin. 
Arianism gets the fire from both sides ; so does Armin- 
ianism ; so does Universalism. 

His treatment of the vexed subject of miracles may 
be taken as a specimen of his method. ‘‘In discussing 
the subject,” he says, ‘all depends on getting: 1. The 
true idea of the miracle. 2. The possibility of it. 3. 
Determining when it is probable. 4. Determining the 
actual proof. Miracles are not a violation of the laws 
of nature, nor a suspension of them. They are in 
contrast with the ordinary laws of nature; are not ex- 
plicable by them ; are above them; that is all. 

“The more we know of nature and of science the 
more impossible it will be to account forsuch a miracle 
as the raising of Lazarus, for instance, by second 
causes. The progress of science does not leave the 
alternative, miracle or imagination ; it leaves only the 
alternative, miracle or imposition. 

‘*Instead of impugning the law of cause and effect, 
a miracle only postulates a higher than the ordinary 
causes : a divine power. 

““«The uniformity of nature’ has at least five distinct 
meanings. The only sense in which the doctrine is 
not either false or else a begging of the question is that 
the same causes in the same circumstances will al- 
ways produce the same effects. This is trug, and the 
whole truth. Anda miracle does not contradict this, 
if we include all the causes. And who knows all the 
causes? The highest cause is God. 

“Besides having an adequate cause miracles must 
also have a sufficient end or object, and are never to 
be considered apart or dissociated from that. There is 
no greater conceivable object than that which is dis- 
closed in the Christian system of redemption. A 
supernatural doctrine may well be attested by a super- 
natural fact. 

‘Miracles are not ‘single’ acts, arbitrary, but are 
in the whole plan of God from the beginning. No new 
power is required for them, only the same power which 
produces and sustains all things, in another form. 
They involve no greater power; not so great as that 
which built the worlds. In this view they are not 
against law, but a manifestation of the very highest 
law. They argue no want of foresight; they are no 
after-thoughts. They are Promethean, not Epime- 
thean. 

‘‘ The possibility of miracles is exactly measured by 
the real belief in the being of God, as a personal, con- 
scious intelligence. It is as vital as religion itself, or 
prayer. If there be a personal, intelligent, omnipotent 
and holy God, the Author and Governor of the world, 
it is possible that, to answer the end for which the 
world was made, he may intervene by miracles. If 
the being of God is, on the whole, only the most credi- 
ble hypothesis as'to the origin, course and end of the 
universe, miracles may be congruous therewith. In 
such a universe the physical must be in and for moral 
and for spiritual ends—the world for God; man for 
God; God the end of creation. To manifest his full 
power and glory for, in and by his creatures, there 
may be need of supernatural intervention, or, at any 
rate, such an intervention is possible.” 

We have not space to illustrate the manner in which 
the other divisions of the subject of miracles are 
treated. We have only culled here and there a sen- 
tence from the first two divisions. These “bricks” 
will suffice to indicate the fineness of the materials. 
One must read the book, or at least run over the table 
of contents, if he would get an idea of the order and 
beauty of their arrangement. 

The ‘Outline of Professor Smith’s Intended Lect- 
ures on Evolution,” which is given in the appendix, 
is fresh and strong, and yet fair and judicious. He 
concedes all that is true in the doctrine of evolution, 
and thus gains a vantage ground for annihilating what 
is false. He spikes some of the guns, and turns the 
rest against the enemy. ‘‘ In evolution,” he says, ‘we 
must concede and appropriate all that is proved true. 
There are some who, if a Christian utters the word 
evolution, accuse him of playing into the hands of 
the infidel and the atheist. Those evolutionists who 
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are not Christians just want Christians to say that all 
evolution undermines the Bible, and that every form 
of Darwinism is atheism.” 

‘“We are not to deny continuity of growth so far as 
shown. But itis not shown at the great joints and 
crises, that is, 

Between atoms and primordial forces, 

Between life and mechanics, 

Between the soul and vegetable, 

Between man and the animal. 

But even at these crises we are not to deny the use of 
the antecedent in the new. ‘The Lord God formed 
man out of the dust of the ground.’” 

We welcome the appearance of such a book on such 
a subject by such an author. It is unique; the only 
book on Apologetics that has been issued from the 
American press which even attempts to treat the 
whole subject, to map out the field and cover the 
ground. Itis full of instruction, suggestion and in- 
spiration. It is timely, meeting the exigencies of the 
age, and meeting them well. But let not every minis- 
ter feel that he is called to enter this field of conflict, 
still less to turn his pulpit into a battery against the 
materialism, the skepticism or the agnosticism of the 
times: 

Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

Of all preaching, in our ordinary pulpits and on 
common occasions, apologetic preaching is the poorest 
and weakest. The minister or the Christian who is 
constantly deferrding Christianity is sure to leave the 
impression that it needs to be defended. The best de- 
fense of our holy religion is the preaching of the great 
central truths of the Gospel by the lips and the lives of 
Christian men from the pulpits, in the pews, and in the 
common walks of life. The sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God enforced by the Spirit of God in 
the hearts and consciences of men, is an argument 
which none can gainsay or resist. And yet there are 
times in the experience of almost every minister and 
every intelligent Christian where such a book as this 
will prove an armory of weapons that will enable him 
to quench many a fiery dart of the enemies of truth 
and righteousness. 

We are glad to learn from Dr. Harris’s preface that 
an outline of Professor Smith’s Lectures on Theology 
will probably be given to the public at no very distant 
day. 


Memories of old Friends. Being Extracts from the Jour- 
nals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick. Edited by 
Horace N. Pym. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
This book belongs to that delightful class of semi-biographica! 
works of which the reading world never seems to tire, and 
indeed it is not difficult to understand the perennial charm 
of such writing. It is full of that element of personality 
which sometimes does far more to bring people into har- 
mony with great truths than the truths themselves, and 
which is confessedly the most interesting element of life. 
Caroline Fox had extraordinary opportunities as a young 
girl of meeting men of whom the world then and since has 
beard much. During the years between 1840 and 1850 few 
eminent Englishmen failed to make the acquaintance of Miss 
Fox. The Coleridges, John Stuart Mill, Sterling, Carlyle, 
Bunsen, and the Hares are some of the prominent personages 
who figure in these pages. The book is utterly devoid of 
any attempt to glorify Miss Fox by her surroundings, but is 
a simple, direct and straightforward report of conversations, 
incidents and pictures of character such as are thrown off 
only in the most familiar intercourse. The great mass of 
material presented is so strikingly personal to Miss Fox 
that it will be entirely new to other people. A single brief 
extract will show something of the charm and of the value 
of this work. Miss Fox, describing Hartley Coleridge, 
says, ‘‘Speaking of the Arnolds, he said ‘They are a most 
gifted family ;} I asked what specially in their education 
distinguished them? He rose from the table, as his man- 
ner is, and answered, ‘ Why, they were suckled on Latin and 
weaned upon Greek.’ He spoke of his father being one day 
in company with some celebrated man and some man who 
was not celebrated; the latter wore leather breeches, and 
8. T. Coleridge had the delight of observing him taking 
notes of their conversation with a pin in the creases of the 
leather.” The volume is full of just such entirely personal 
and very entertaining anecdotes as these, and will be wel- 
comed as a friend who introduces the reader into the very 
best English society of the century. 


False Gods; or, Idol Worship of the World.—A complete 
history of idolatrous worship throughout the world, ancient 
and modern. By Rey. 8. Dobbins, assisted by Hon. 8. 8. 
Wells Williauns, LL D., and Prof. Isaac Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
Profusely illustrated. (Hubbard Bros.) In opening this 
book the first thing that strikes us is the colored map of the 
world undertaking to give the geographical boundaries of 
the five great religions, the Buddhists, Christians, Fetichists, 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, by representing the habitation 
of each religion by a separate color. This is, of course, im- 
possible, since in many lands different religions are more or 
less intermingled. In India, for instance, the Buddhist and 
the Brahmanical flow ina concurrent stream. How on this 
map South America could be given over to Fetichism because 
of the Fetich worship which exists in its southern extremity 
is a riddle which we have not been abletosolve. One can 
imagine the indignation of the Emperor of Brazil at such a 
map. On the whole, however, the book is characterized by 
a fairness which certainly would have been remarkable fifteen 





or twenty years ago in a book of this description. This 
declaration ,for instance,would have struckaPuritan Father 
with horror: ‘‘ We do not think it is placing Buddba on too 
high a ground when we say that he stands nearest to Christ 
of all the founders of religions. The book will do good, 
wherever it goes, in three ways: First, in awakening an in- 
terest in men of other races and other religions: second, in 
giving information about them; and, third, in developing 
sympathetic, humane and kindly feeling toward them. The 
art of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” and the ‘‘ Century” are spoiling 
the American people for rough wood-cuts, and the art of this 
volume belongs to the last decade, if not to the last quarter 
century. 

Every-Day Life in India, by the Rev. A. P. Rowe (The 
American Tract Society), is a helpful volume to one who 
wishes to get at the life of India as itis. The author is well 
qualified for his work by long residence among the people. 
He leaves to the encyclopedias the discussion of many weighty 
matters pertaining to the land, the religion and the govern- 
ment of India, to picture the every-day customs and ways 
which diversify the life of the people. With Mr. Rowe as 
guide we may go into the homes and villages of India, be 
present at the amusements, festivals, marriages and funerals 
of the people, get some idea of England’s relations to India» 
and the outcome of foreign influence both as regards secular 
and religious influence. All through we are treated with 
great frankness and with intelligence; never more 60 
than when missionary effort is under discussion. ‘‘The past 
we know as a history, the present as a fact, the future we 
leave to God.” Foreign missionaries number about six 
hundred, and the baptized about half a million; best of all, 
** there is in India a native church which has not only num- 
bers but also influence, power, and all the elements of growth 
and self-propagation.’"’ The book is well gotten up and 
finely illustrated, and is sold for one dollar and a half. We 
commend it cordially. 

John Eax. By the author of ‘“‘A Fool’s Erraad.” (New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) Judge Tourgee’s suc- 
cess a8 @ writer of stories is so well assured that whatever 
comes from his hand is sure to receive wide attention. This 
volume contains two stories, John Eax and Mamelon, both 
descriptive of Southern character and life and both full of 
the dramatic energy and intensity which characterize the 
author’s work. Judge Tourgee isa keen observer of men 
and things and has a rare power of giving dramatic interest 
to hisobservations. His etudies of Southern life have been 
both sympathetic and clear-sighted ; he appreciates at their 
true value the finer characteristics of the Southern man and 
woman, while hesees with equal clearness the defects in South- 
ern social and moral education. The peculiar theories which 
formerly obtained in the South he has set forth with unri- 
valed power, andthe two stories contained in this volume, 
although by no means as effective and striking as Judge 
Tourgee’s other stories, which were in fact written after 
these, are fuil of interest, and of real value to one who wishes 
to see the Southern people as they are. 

Famliar Allusions. A Handbook of Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation. By William A. and Charlies G. Wheeler. (Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co) This work belongs to the growing 
literature of general information which compresses into a 
brief compass and makes reudy for the reader's immediate 
use essential information regarding men and things. It 
ought to find its place beside Bartlett’s admirable work, Ed- 
wards'’s *‘ Words, Facts and Phrases,” Wheeler's ** Noted 
Names of Fiction,” and the *‘Shakeapeare Phrase Book.” 
It contains the names of celebrated statues, puintings, pal- 
aces, country seats, ruins, churches, ships, streets, clubs, 
natural curiosities and the like, and gives in short paragraphs 
trustworthy and intelligent information on a great variety of 
subjects of every day aud of curious knowledge. The in- 
quirer who wants to know about Holyrood Palace, the 
Holy Grotto, Hyde Park, Johanna of Aragon, Lot’s Wife, 
Friar Bacon's Brazen Head, the Palais Royal and a thousand 
other things of equal interest will find all the information ne- 
cessary between the covers of this book. 

The Gospel of Christ. By Anthony W. Thorold, D.D. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Thisis a well-written 
and helpful book of devotional thought. The author’s spirit 
was calm and the truth is presented for quiet consideration. 
There is a deliberateness that is useful in these days of hur- 
ried thought. The six chapters are upon Life, Grace, For- 
giveness, Discipline, Sacrifice and Glory. ‘The book is at- 
tractive in external appearance, like so many devotional 
volumes from this publishing house. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Rev. Alfred Hinger’s volume on Charies Lamb is 
ready in ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” 

—Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the English novelist, is said to cul- 
tivate a market garden near London. 

—The dangerous Professor Kuenen, of Leyden, is to deliver 
the next Hibbert Lectures in London. 

—Voltaire’s will was lately sold in Paris, in a collection of 
other notable manuscripts, for 5,000 francs. 

—Mr. Swinburne, they say, often walks twenty miles a 
day, andis in correspondingly good spirits. 

—Chatto & Windus, of London, have brought out an Eng- 
lish edition of Drake's ‘‘ Heart of the White Mountains.” 

—The sudden death of Berthold Auerbach spoiled the 
preparations in Germany for the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday. 

—Mr. Crose’s life of George Eliot does not progress very 
fast, on account of his ill health. He is now at Cannes pass- 
ing the winter. 

—A ‘‘Comparative literary journal” published in Hun- 
gary rejoices in the name of ‘ Osszehasénliié trodalom 
lértenelnu Lapok.” 

—The author of “ Philochristus” has ready a new novel 
(sic., as they say), called ‘‘Onesimus,” being ‘‘ memoirs of a 
disciple of St. Paul.” 
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—Five or six idyls are already written for Mr. Browning's 
new volume, which will not, however, be published till the 
spring is fairly over. 

—A very interesting account of the missionary operations 
ef the Russian Church will be found in Mr. Henry Lansdell’s 
new work on Siberia. 

—Six Wycliffe tracts in manuscript, not known in any 
English library, have been discovered by Dr. Baddensieg, in 
the Studien Bibliothek at Oliniitz 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is coming to America the lat 
ter part of suromer, has steadfastly refused all invitations to 
lecture, his object being to see the country. 

—The publisher of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion” offered two 
prizes of $500 each for the best short stories, and now he bas 
got 3,000 manuscripts to look over. We wish him joy. 

—The five volumes of Nupier’s ‘* Peninsular war” make 
almost a library of military reading of singular fascinationa 
for persons of accordant ‘tastes. [A. C. 
Son.] 

—The new work on Morogco, by De Amicis, describes 
veritable journey in 1879 aud 1880; and a very vivid and 
brilliant description it is. Nobody now writing writes 
exactly like De Amicis. 

—Really there is nothing new under the sun. A paper has 
been discovered in the archives of Venezuela, dated 1780, 
summing up the “early projects’ for cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama. 

—What a pity—how great a pity—to bring out such a 
book as Professor Henry Morley’s ‘ English Literature in 
the Reign of Victoria,” without any index—without even so 
much as an analytical table of contents. 

—A beginning has been made at Brussels on the “ Bibli 
ographie Nationale de Belgique,” which is ‘to contain a list 
of all works by Beigian authors, at home or abroad, in books 
or periodicals, original or translated, from 1830 to 1880. 

—French publications of last year are enumerated at 
18,717, including pictures, maps, music, and photographs; 
but the books and pamphlets numbered 12.261. These large 
figures show, however, a falling off from the preceding two 
years. 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Son's have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a volume on the ‘‘ Sunday Question,” by the Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon, of Norwich, Conn. Contrary to tue 
alleged antecedents of the author, it is said to treat the sub- 
ject from a liberal point of view. 

—Mr. Hamerton’s important work on ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,” 
which has been so much delayed from various causes, is now 
announced for immediate publication. Macmillan & Co 
also have ready the cheap edition of Mr. Shorthouse’s new 
romance, ‘‘ John Inglesant,” in their series of novels 

—The next volume in the “ Trans-Atlantic” eeries will be 
**Lady Beauty; or, Charming to Her Latest Day,” by Allan 
Muir. The next volume in the new ‘ Plutarch” series will 
be ‘* Victor Emmanuel, and the Forming of the Italian King- 
dom,” by Edward Dicey. Sarah Tytler has also in prepara- 
tion for this series a ‘‘ Life of Marie Antoinette.” 

—A. 8. Barnes & Co. announce the resumption of ‘* The 
Magazine of American History,” which has been briefly sus- 
pended on accuunt of changes in the management. Mr. John 
Austin Stevens retires, and will be succceded by Mr. B. F. 
De Costa as editor,and Mr. Henry P. Johnston as associate 
editor. Both of these gentlemen are well known to historical 
specialists 

—Mr. George P. Lathrop’s new story, ‘‘In the Distance,’ 
is distinctly and distinctively an American novel, though 
hardly ‘‘the American novel” for which we are all so 
anxiously waiting. It opens under the shadows of Monad- 
noc, @ famous New Hampshire hill. Its style is that of the 
** Atlantic school,” in which the ‘*son-in-law of Hawthorne " 
is 80 adept a pupil. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city, have made their 
contribution to the literature of the coming Easter in the 
form of a beautiful poem by Julia C. R. Dorr, a favorite 
contributor of The Christian Union, entitled ‘‘ Day-Break,” 
and the story of the first Easter day, told in verse by William 
Wilberforce Newton, under the attractive title of *‘ he Voice 
of St. John.” Both these little volumes are presented in 
very tasteful forms. The same house have issued an Easter 
Anchor, with appropriate texts. 

—The ‘Literary World” of last week devoted several 
pages to an apparatus for the study of Robert Browning, 
comprising a careful bibliography of his writings, an ac- 
count of the English ‘“‘ Browning Society” by Mr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall, the well-known Shakespearean, and short studies of 
Browning's poetry, by Mrs. Corson, wife of Professor Cor- 
son of Cornell University, Mr. Fred May Holland of Con- 
cord, Mass., Mr. L. L. Thaxter of Boston, and other Ameri- 
can admirers and students of Browning. Browning, cer- 
tainly, is a poet who must be studied rather than read. 

—John Wiley & Sons, of this city, have laid the whole 
reading public under obligations by publishing a fine edition 
of Ruskin’s greatest works at the low price of $1.00 a vol- 
ume. Hitherto the ‘‘ Modern Painters” and the ‘ Stones of 
Venice” have been beyond the reach of most readers on 
account of their cost. Now that these works have been 
brought out in very attractive form at so reasonable a cost 
every library ought to possess them. The volumes are taste- 
fully bound, printed on tinted paper, and include all the 
wood engravings. Send your orders to 15 Astor Place, New 
York. @ 

—Appleton’s ‘‘ Home Books” have grown into a nice little 
library of eight volumes, and we hope that many homes have 
had or are having the enjoyment and profit of reading them. 
How to build the house which is the foundation of the home, 
how to furnish it, how to lay out the grounds round about it, 
how to plant and cultivate the home garden, how to decorate 
the home with those things of beauty which are a joy for- 
ever, how to amuse yourself at home, and how to secure 
the amenities of home are the successive topics, and Mr. A. 
F. Oakey, Ella Rodman Church, Mrs. Emma W. Babcock, 
and “‘M. E, W. 8.” are among the writers. A ninth volume 
‘* The Home Reader,” is in press. 
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Correspondence. 





A QUESTION FOR “THE COUNTRY MINISTER.” 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


May I make an appeal through your columns to the 
minister who, in the issue of February 9th, opened his 
private account book for the instruction of the readers 
of The Christian Union? I make no impertinent in- 
quiries as to his name, or the size of his parish, or 
even the exact spot where it is situated; all I ask is, if 
it is not somewhere in the tropics: and if so, ought he 
not to have mentioned this with his other interesting 
statistics ? Is there any other region where a family 
of eight persons could be clothed—we will not be 
rash, but say sufficiently—on the sum of $150 a 
year? 

Now in a parish situated in New England, as some 
few parishes are, eight people, especially if some of 
them are children, can spend nearly that sum on flan- 
nel petticoats and india-rubber boots, and even with 
those desirable garments hardly be protected against 
the inclemency of the winter season, or be present- 
able at a Sunday School concert. 

{ have pondered upon this subject day and night, 
ever since I read the article, and have finally concluded 
that the small village where such a family can be 
clothed ‘‘like their mates,” with some of the sewing’ 
done out of the house, and be of ‘a contented mind,” 
must either be situated in the tropics, or else lie on an 
Indian reservation. 

if this problem can be solved, I will forgive that 
pastor all the disastrous effect upon the salaries of 
other ministers, from the effect of what he has said 
about the comfort and convenience of living on the 
total sum he mentions. I will forgive him for stating 
that a family of eight can be fed on $325 a year, even 
with milk and apples thrown in. ‘Lucent syrups, 
tinct with cinnamon,” are not for most ministers, how- 
ever much their taste may run in that direction. I 
know that pastor must be a good man, for he spends 
$30 on charities, and $50 more on books and postage- 
stamps, so perhaps he will not mind writing another 
line or two to explain a little more minutely about the 
elothing, and earn the heartfelt gratitude of 


A Minister's Wire. 


A PLEA FOR FOR “UNWISE TEACHING.” 
Mr. Editor: 


I fail to see the justice of your criticism upon the 
“Concert Exercises” recently published by the 
National Temperance Society. 

Would you stop the old-time plantation singing of 
the ignorant colored man because he preferred it to 
Old Hundred, and the poetry, 

“ Before Jehovah’s awful throne”? 

Why not let children be children and teach them as 
children ? 

I have long tried to understand the exact position 
of The Christian Union on the great Temperance Ref- 
ormation. In the light of some of its unjust strictures 
taken from vague reports on the prohibition law of 
Kansas, and its not infrequent attacks upon what it 
styles ‘‘ Unwise Teaching” and unwise teachers also, 
on the temperance question, it seems to take no de- 
cided stand in favor of any course to be pursued, 
unless it be Dr. Crosby’s ancient one. 

It seems to favor license in large cities where a 
prohibitory law is hard to enforce and to a great ex- 
tent ‘‘a failure.” 

Principle alone should settle the policy of all Chris- 
tian people. License for good institutions, as lawful 
business corporations, banks etc., but prohibition for 
all crime. 

To license a crime, or criminal traffic, is a crime. 

I wrote this out of simple justice to the National 
Temperance Society. I believe injustice has been done 
it in the criticism. A SvupscriBEr. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Our correspondent has been a careless reader of The 
Christian Union if he has failed to note repeated dec- 
larations of its adherence to temperance as defined in 
the New Testament. We are in favor of any and all 
wise methods of restraining the liquor traffic and pro- 
moting the temperance reform, but we pface far 
greater reliance upon moral and spiritual means. Our 
criticism of the publication to which our correspond- 
ent refers was directed at what we believe to be a dan- 
gerous method of teaching. The plantation songs of the 
slaves are not a fair illustration. They were the spon- 
taneous utterances of emotional life, while the kind of 
teaching which we criticised does not spring at all 
from the feelings of child life, but is a method applied 
by mature persons. It is possible to be simple with- 
out being pueri'e. The parables of Christ are an illus- 
tration of the fact that the deepest truth can be pre- 
sented in the most simple forms. 





Religions Tews, 


RELIGION IN YALE COLLEGE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


To meet your wishes for information tothe ehurches on 
the state of religion in Yale College, let me say, 

The interest of our religious household in the College 
evidently suffers no decline; for the majority of the last 
entering class are Christians. In a class of over one 
hunéred and fifty, over eighty are already in connection 
with evangelical churches. 

This is above the average class church membership; and 
the blessing is felt in the addition to our Christian force, and 
in the prayers following the young men thither. 

There is a growing interestin Biblical study among us. 
Two Bible classes have been formed, in addition to the 
pastor’s Sunday evening meeting for exposition. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of the college 
is also doing efficient work, in lines of effort open to such an 
organization. 

This association carries on the University prayer-meeting, 
and also holds monthly meetings at which suitable addresses 
are delivered by members of the Faculties. President Por- 
ter, Professors Harris, Fisher, Day, Knapp, Northrop and 
several of the city clergymen have been ready to sustain 
these meetings by their presence and their speech. 

The Berkeley Association is also in efficient working order. 
Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church favor the 
membership with occasional addresses, and the young men 
composing the association themselves conduct a weekly 
meeting for social worship. 

Touching general religious interest, the pastor can say 
that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, it is equal to 
the interest manifested by the neighboring churches. The 
regular prayer-meetings—more in number than most 
churches sustain—are fairly attended. The attention to the 
preaching is as good -as the attention the pastor observes 
given to preaching outside the college. He has not the 
slightest cause of complaint of inattention or lack of inter- 
est in public worship. The church grows through frequent 
additions bv letter, and occasional additions by profession of 
faith. Four united by profession at the last monthly com- 
munion. It may please the older friends of Yale to know 
that a Woolsey and a Thacher were among those thus pre- 
senting themselves. After the fathers are coming the chil- 
dren. ‘‘ Brethren, pray for us.” Ww. M.B. 

YaLe Co.ueae. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rey. Dr. B. F. De Costa, rector of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, has been appointed editer-in-chief of the ** Magazine 
of American History,” published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

—* Trinity Church Association ” has opened a bureau ef charities 
at No. 54 New Church Street. It will assist the deserving poor in 
the lower part of the city, prevent indiscriminate duplicate alms- 
giving, etc. 

—By the will of Mies Sarah Burr, whe recently died at her resi- 
dent in University Place, and the wills of two sisters who died some 
years before giving her the income of their property, some eighteen 
charitable institutions, mostly in New York, receive bequests 
amounting, it is estimated, to $3,000,000. 

—On Sunday, March 5th, twelve persons united with the ** Union 
Evangelical Church,” Corona, L. L, on confession of faith—the Rev. 
William J. Peck, pastor—making twenty added altogether during his 
eight months’ ministry. This is not the result of a revival, but of 
quiet, earnest work on the part of people and pastor. 

—Prof. Samuel Hopkins says that the pumber of Presbyterian min- 
isters who advocate the use of some form of prayer is large and is 
constantly increasing. These ministers constantly use the Episco- 
pal burial and marriage services, and there ie qaite an exodus of 
cultivated people from the Presbyterian to the Episcopal Church. 

—The Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, rector of an Episcopal church at Wap- 
pinger Falls, N. Y., has been called to the rectorship of Calvary 
Church in this city, and wiil commence his duties there next month 
Mr. Satterlee has been a very succeseful organizer of church work, and 
has developed his present parish on many sides and with eminent 
success. 

—The Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette 
College, died at Easton, Pa., March 16th, at the age of eighty-six. 
Hie life has been spent in teaching, and among his pupils at various 
times were Dr. William Adams, N. P. Willis, Horace Bushnell and 
William M. Evarte. He has been quite an extensive writer, mostly 
in Church History. 

—Dr. Dix and one of the professors of the General Theological 
Seminary have been officiating in the Church of the Mediator, in 
Brooklyn, which is net recognized by the Bishop on account of the 
quasi-Romish character of its services. It is not understood to be 
more *‘advanced,” however, than the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in this city, or several other Episcopal churches. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hopkins sets forth in the “* Churchman” fhat the 
Episcopal Church in England and America has always allowed great 
elasticity as to the use of the different revisions of the Bible, and 
that no part of the church has ever indersed any one particular edi- 
tion of the original Greek and Hebrew as the “Standard.” “ Any 
edition, any version gives enough of the ‘pure word of God’ for 
salvation to all who are willing to be guided thereby.” 

—The utter lack of any sense of responsibility among the laity to 
church law, the tendency of the parochial system to kill out by 
inches the manly independence of the clergyman, the wretched 
policy by which the richer spots in the Lord’s vineyard are inclosed, 
and the hillsides given to the side-grass, the unthrift which causes 
the infirm clergy or the widows and orphans to be left uncared for, 
this Bishop Lay says is among the budget of things to be amended 
if there is to be a conference of bishops. 

—The Rev. Dr. Llewellyn D. Bevan, pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, has at- 
cepted a call from the Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church, 
London, and wil! leave his present pastorate ahout May Ist. It is 
stated that Dr. Bevan makes the change now not because of an in- 
crease of salary but from a desire to return to his old home. The 
church which has recently called him is not yet completed, but when 
finished it will be the largest over which he has ministered. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rey. Mr. Taintor, of Hookrett, N. H., is called by the Con- 
gregational Church of Milford, N. H. 








—Dr. J. T. Champlin, ex-President of the Colby University, died 
in Portland, Me., March 15th. 

—The Rev. Smith Norton, formerly of Bethlehem, N. H., has 
accepted the pastorate of a church at Preston, Dakota. 

—The Episcopal Church of Litchfield, Conn., has just received 
$500 from Mrs. Fleming, in England, a former member. 

—The Rev. Michael Burnham, of Fal! River, Mass., has a call from 
the Immanuel Oongregational Church at Boston Highlands. 

—The Rey. William C. Dawson, of Hanover, N. H., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. Paui’s Church at Burlington, Vt., made vacant 
by the resignation of the Rey. E. R. Atwell. 

—The Rev. M. M. Cutter, of the Howard Avenue Congregational 
Church at West Medford, Mass., closed his pastorate recently to 
accept the position of Secretary of the New England branch of the 
Tract Society. 

—It is reported that the Kev. T. T. Munger, of North Adams, 
Mass., has been invited to supply the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
Chicago, for a season, with a view to becoming its pastor. Mr. 
Everest preached his farewell sermon Sunday evening, February 26th, 
and was dismissed by Council February 28th. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. C. G. Lamb (Congregational) of Denver, Colorado, has 
accepted a call to Marshalltown, Iowa. 

—The Rev. William Morrow has entered upon his work as pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Bloom, Ill. 

—The Rey. John L. Scudder, of Hamburg, Mass., has accepted the 
call of the First Congregational church, Minneapolis. 

—The Rey. C. B. Stevens, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Fargo, D. T., died suddenly March 7th. His death is lamented by 
the whole city. 

—The Congregational Charch at South Chicago, Ill., has prospered 
so greatly the past few months that it has been compelled to en- 
large its house of worship. 

—A Presiding Elders’ Convention will be held in Chicago, June 
6th, 7th and Sth. Questions of vital interest™to the Methodist 
Church are to be discussed. 

—The new “ Pacific ’ Congregational Church in St. Paul, Minn., 
calls the Rev. Mr. Conant, of Cannon Falls, to become pastor. The 
church is about to build a house of worship. 

—The annual meeting of the Woman's Board of Miesions for the 
Presbyterian Church of the Northwest will be held at Minneapolis, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Apri! 19th and 20th. 

—The Congregational Ministers’ Union, Chicago, met at the Sher- 
man House, Tuesday evening, March 14th. The Rev. W. A. Nich- 
olas, of Lake Forest, read an essay on the “* Kingship of Christ.” 

—Plymouth Church of Minneapolis, Minn., calls the Rev. M. 
Burpham, of Fall River, Mass., to the pastorate as successor of Mr. 
Stimson, now of Worcester, Mass. Salary $4,000, with $500 for mov- 
ing expenses. 

—The Sunday evening services at Farwell Hall, Chicago, are now 
attended by about a thousand persons. Mr. John Smithson, of Dublin 
but now residing in Chicago, is proving a moat attractive speaker at 
these meetings. 

—From Nebraska a new missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union writes: “ After I wrote you last month I organized 
two new Sunday-schools, and at the endof this month I shall have 
five more, aggregating three hundred members.” 

—The annual gathering of the four theological seminaries in 
Chicago took place in the First Congregational Church, Thureday 
evening March 9th. The puhlic exercises consisted of music, and 
addresses by a representative from each of the seminaries. 

—The Rev. R. H. Boeworth, who has had charge forthe laat three 
years of the Reformed Episcopal Courch at Englewood, Ill., was 
ordained a Presbyter by Bishop Cheney, Sunday merning, March 
12th, The services took piace in Christ Church, Chicago. 

—The Rev. E. A. Tanner, D.D., who has just been elected Presi- 
dent of Illinois College, is a cousin of the venerable Dr. Sturtevant, 
lately at the head of that Institution. He graduated from the Col- 
lege in 1857, and since 1865 has been connected with it as Professor 
of Latin. 

—At Minneapolis, Minn., March Sth, the Rev. D. E. Wells was in- 
stalled Pastor of Franklin Avenue Presbyterian Church. Sermon 
by the Rev. R. F. Maclaren of St. Paul; charge to pastor, by Dr. 
Sample of Westminster Church; charge to the people by Dr. Camp- 
bell of the Park Avenue Church. 

—At a Conference of the Congregational pastors and leading lay- 
men, held in the Union Park Church, Chicago, March 2d, the snbject 
of City Evangelization was carefully discussed, and in view of the 
great work to be done it was decided to employ a city missionary, 
as soon as the right man can be obtained. 

—Wednesday evening, March 3d, Hon. W. H. Bradley presented 
the New Enylan! Church, of Chicago, a baptismal font in memory 
of his deceased daughter and her two children. The font is of grey 
sand-sione, and was used in Scrooby Chapel before and long after 
the sailing of the Pilgrims for the New World. 

—The Rev. F. A. Courtney, rector of St. James Church, Chicago, 
is delivering a series of Sunday afternoon Lenten Lectures, on the 
Sanctities. His texts are the first four commandments, and the 
last commandment. The lectures are delivered under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and are spoken of as ex- 
ceedingly able and interesting. 

—John Morrizon’s free Sunday morning breakfasts in connection 
with the Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago, are accomplishing great 
good, Sunday morning, March 5th, more than 150 men were present. 
Each one received sandwiches and coffee, and remained at the 
religious services of the morning. The object is to keep men out of 
the saloons, and to bring them under Christian influences. 

—The “ Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, is doing excellent service in the 
cause of morals by its bold and persistent exposure of the gambling 
places which exist in the city, and by setting forth in language that 
nobody can mistake the methods by which young men and boys are 
drawn on to destruction. It has also rebuked the city officials for 
their failure to carry out the laws against the sale of liquor to minors, 
and their too evident connivance with the criminal classes of the 
city. 

—In Arkansas a missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union, being prevented by excessive rains and high waters from 
prosecuting his work in country districts, has been doing it in Little 
Rock, where of 2,000 children not one-half were in Sunday-schools. 
He planted one Union school, with seven teachers and fifty scholars, 
in the west part of the city, out of reach of the churches, among 
the poor and laboring classes; another on the southern side, 
with similar surroundings; and expects to establish another in the 
eastern part, and to gather into these mission schools many 
destitute children. 

—The Rev. P. H. Henson, D.D., recently of Philadelphia, began 
his work as pastor of the Firet Baptist Church, Chicago, Sunday, 
March 5th. On the same day and in the same city the Rev. W. R. 
Cowl, formerly pastor of a Methodist Church in Sharpsburg, Pa., 
assumed charge of the Third Unitarian Church. Me says that he 
shall preach the doctrines he has always preached in Methodist pul- 
pits. In a’ recent issue, “* Unity,” the Unitarian paper published in 
Chicago, defends Unity Church against the charge of bigotry in its 
summary dismissal of Mr. Miln as ite minister. It says the pews 
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have rights as well as the pulpit, and that when a minister repudiates 
the doctrines he is employed to defend it is time for him to leave. 


THE SOUTH. 


—In Virginia the resident Vice-Presidents of the American Sunday- 
school Union unite in reporting the events of the Sunday-school work 
to have been for twelve years, 380 new schools organized with 18,~ 
800 teachers and schelars, 900 schools visited ‘and aided, 3,800 Bibles 
and Testaments distributed, 4,600 families visited, $11,000 expended. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Convocations of Canterbury and York have been occupied 
chiefly with the question of Mr. Green’s imprisonment. The lower 
house has adopted a paper declaring that his incarceration is a pub- 
lic scandal, and asking the Bishops to do something to secure his 
rfdlease. Their lordships very promptly rejected these views. To 
the suggestion that the Bishops should appeal in a body to the 
Throne, the Archbishop of York replied that a case of disobedience 
of acompetent tribunal is not one in which the clemency of the 
Crown can be properly asked. In the Convocation of Canterbury, 
Bishop Magee introduced the matter in the upper house, and a reso- 
lution was passed tothe effect that Mr. Green's imprironment ie 
**onnecessary for the vindication of the law, and in excess of the 
lateet legislation on the subject of ritual uniformity.” The Bishop 
thought deprivation a much surer and more satisfactory remedy. If 
the prosecutors had only waited three years they could have legally 
deprived Mr. Green of his living. 








@eneral Rews. 


The following petition has been prepared for general use 
by those who believe the Chinese bill to be a political and 
moral wrong. The readers of The Christian Union are 
earnestly advised to aid its circulation. 


To THE HONORABLE THE SENATE AND HovuskE oF REPESENTA- 
TIVEs oP THE UNITED STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 
Gentlemen : —The undersigned, citizens of -————- and vicinity” 

enyaged in different pursuits and ha ing varied interests affected by 
Government action, respectfully urge the following statement of 
their practical impressions as to the bill now before your honorable 
bodies, the design of which is to restrict Cainese immigration. at 
this center of industrial, social, political, international, and philan_ 
thropic enterprise, the bearings of tnis proposal may perhaps be in_ 
telligently and impartially studied. The Chinese here, as every 
where, prove to be docile, efficient and faithful in every employ ; and 
amid the meeting of hundreds of thousands of foreigners of a)! races 
and nationalities they call forth no special antagonism in labor- 
competition. Their sociai condition more than meets the provision 
(Art. L, sec. fi.) of the United States Constitution, declaring as 
entitled to representation all ** free persons, including those bound 
to service fora term of years,” and excluding only “ Indians net 
taxed ;” which provisions, then and ever since, have directly provided 
for immigrants of all races and nationalities, the Chinese included» 
since they are not “bound to service,” except to repay, as in al’ 
immigration societies, advances of money made to their members, 
Men of the red race, as well as of the white and black races, are thus 
by the Constitution made eligible to citizenship when “taxed.” In 
their seligioua relations the Chinese are unobtrusive, both in their 
private worship and in their public funeral observances. Most of all, 
the larger portion of those,employed in New York and vicinity have 
been attracted to schools which provide Christian instruction, while 
many have united with Christian churches. 


Your memorialists are assured that the labor competition, felt 
chiefly in a single Western port, like that often aroused in New York» 
will find ite natural correction in distributing the Chinese over the 
country, while their subordiate service will enhance the value of 
openings for white labor in new departments thus created. The ap- 
prehension is a just one, that if public sentiment yields to this tem- 
porary preseure as to one race and nationality it will be compelled to 
yield to other competitions against other races, nationalities and 
classes now threatening. Yet more, if immigration from China to 
the United States be probibited, it is inevitable that the residence ef 
Americans engaged in commercial and philanthropic enterprises in 
China must be reciprocally restricted. 

In view of these comsiderations your memorialiste respectfully 
ask that their experience be weighed in the final action taken by 
your bodiee. Statistics carefully prepared indicate that the whole 
number of Chinese entering the country by San Francieco during a 
period of fifteen years, from 1852 to 1877, was abont 228,000, of 
which number more than 105,000 returned to China. The number 
of foreign immigrants landed at New York is as twenty to one in 
comparison. These foreigners come to remain, not to return; they 
are less docile and imoffensive than the Chinese; and yet the city is 
not overpowered, nor the country invaded by these millions. These 
facts, practically met, are your memorialists’ sufficient apology for 
pressing their convictions on your consideration. 

NAMES. NAMES. 


‘ 





There have been several serious Jabor troubles during the 
past week in various parts of the country. Twelve coal 
companies in the Cumberland valley and vicinity, Maryland, 
reduced wages last week, and in consequence three thousand 
miners struck, refusing to accede to the reduction. The 
niiners of that region are the most orderly and weil-to-do in 
the country, earning from $80 to $120 per month. The strug- 
gle will be along one, as both sides have plenty of capital. 
The most serious effects fall on the employs of the rail- 
roads who run the coal trains, as they are thrown out of 
work and are entirely dependent on their earnings. At 
Omaha, Neb., the laborers at work on arailroad and in the 
smelting furnaces have not only struck, but became s0 riot- 
ous in their endeavors to prevent new men from working 
that the city last week was under arms. Nine companies of 
militia and five companies of United States troops were 
summoned to preserve order. In one encounter between 
the strikers and the military one of the rioters was killed. 
In Lawrence, Mass., a strike which began at the Pacific 
Mills on Thursday of last week threatens to assume a very 
serious phase. The Pacific is the largest concern of the kind 
in the world; it employs nearly 6,000 persons, and produces 
80,000,000 yards of cotton and woolen fabrics per year. A 
good library and a sick fund are maintained by the corpora- 
tion for the benefit of the employés. About a third of the 
city’s population depend for their support on the mills. 


Foreign Itema.—Monday of last week was the anniversary 
of the assassination of the late Tsar Alexander II. of Russia. 
In St. Petersburgh the day was celebrated by a solemn 





service; in London the ‘Social Bemocratic Club" com- 
memorated {it asa ‘glorious execution,” and voted thanks 
to the assassin3.——~A terrible earthquake was currently re- 
ported last week to have occurred at Costa Rica, Central 
America, destroying thousands of lives. The report was an 
exaggeration.—St. Patrick’s Day, last Friday, was looked 
forward to with some apprehension by Englishmen as the 
cecasion for an Irish uprising, but the day passed off quietly. 
A large number of boxes coming through the London post- 
office, and opened in the rearch for dynamite, were found to 


contain shamrocks.—Tennyson published last week a 
new patriotic song to commemorate the Queen's birthday. 
It meets with much criticiem and many parodies.—-It is re- 


ported that Don Carlos of Spain thinks of abdicating his 
claim to the Spanish throne in favor of his son ——A danger- 
ous fire broke out in a St. Petersburgh theater last Satur- 
day, with an audience of eight hundred people in the build- 
ing. Owing to efficient management no lives were lost. 
‘The ap ointment of Mr. Sargent as minister to Germany is 
severely criticised by the German press.—Trouble has 
again broken out in the Transvaal. 








Chicago is having a hard struggle with the horde of gam- 
blers who have obtained such a strong hold on that city. 
It has been notorious for a long time that the number of 
gambling resorts in the city was shamefully large, and that 
they are carried on with the connivance of the municipay 
authorities. Trials of gaming-house cases are in progress 
in Chicago, but the people have much to contend with. The 
gamblers are spending money freely, and engaging the best 
legal talent to gain theirends. A Chicago paper gives by 
name 4 list of professional gamblers who are worth from 
$25,000 to #500,000. 





The trial in London of Dr. Lameon, whose case has excited 
much interest in England. was concluded last week. He was 
convicted of murder, and is sentenced to be hung. The con- 
victed man is an American of attractive manners and fine 
education, but he was in financial trouble, which is sup- 
posed to have incited him tothe crime. He is found guilty 
of having cansed the death of his young brother-in-law by 
poison, to obtain the money which would then by the pro- 
visions of a will revert to his wife. 


Pennsylvania in various localities is euffering from the 
ravages of a small-pox epidemic. Bethlehem, in that State, 
the seat of Lehigh University and several schools, is entirely 
given up to the dread disease. On Sunday last it was reported 
tbat one hundred and six families were afflicted. Last week 
business was generally suspended, and the attention of the 
people was entirely given to the struggle with the disease. 
The epidemic seems to be spreading, and itis feared that it 
will reach through the adjacent counties. 





Judge Taylor, who is General Garfield's successor in the 
House of Rrepresentatives from the Nineteenth District of 
Ohio, made his maiden speech last week in opposition to the 
Chinese bill. It proved him to be one of the ablest debaters 
in Congress, and a fit representative of a district which elected 
Joshua R. Giddings ten times and James A. Garfield nine 
times successively. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The familiar epring street-cry of ‘‘ Strawberries!" is be- 
ginning to be heard in the streets of this city. 

—Women do a very large share of the telegraph work of 
England. The number who apply for office whenever a 
vacancy occurs is enormous. 

—Potato flour, or the dried pulp of the potato, is attain- 
ing considerable importance in England; not, however, as 
food but for its use in manufacturing purposes. 

—Liverpool is to be supplied with water from the moun- 
tains of Wales. The water will be carried a distance of 
sixty-seven miles. A good example for New York. 

—W. H. Vanderbilt is without donbt the richest man in 
the world to-day. He is probably worth, in money, $200,- 
000,000. All this property has been accumulated in two 
generations. 

—A story comes from Paris to the effect that a libellous 
Austrian journalist was literally compelled to eat his own 
words not long ago. He was threatened with hanging unless 
he devoured the copy of his paper containing the offensive 
article. 

—Mr. Gladstone's private residence in London is to be con- 
nected by telephone with the House of Commons, so that 
when the Premier is absent from the sessions he may be read- 
ily communicated with. Mr. Gladstone has our deepest 
sympathy. 

—A silver half-dollar was buugbt at an anction sale of sare 
coins in this city last week for $870 by a Southern gentle- 
man. It ie one of the four coins of that denomination that 
were issued at New Orleans by the ‘‘ Mint of the Confederate 
States” in 1861. 

—Great consternation has been caused at Constantinople 
by the report of an architect tothe Minister of Public Works 
that the Mosque cf St. Sophia is liable to fall at any 
moment. he Turks have a popular belief that its fall will 
herald the destruetion of the Empire. 

—There is a project on band of sonnecting England and 
France by means cf a tunnel under the English Channel. A 
vigorous but rather senseless objection bas been made to the 
plan on the ground that an invasion of either country could 
be easily made through the tunnel by the armies of the other 
in case of war. 

—An interesting item for protectionists: In the year 1777 
considerable interest was manifested in an announcement 
that six stoves had been completed in Philadelphia. The 
annual product of the stove foundries in that city is now 
valued at.$4,000,000, and the industry supports about twelve 
thousand people. 

—President Arthur apparently likes late hours, according 





to all reports. He rises late in the morning, dines late at 
night, and is frequently far behind in keeping social en- 
gagemeuts. In fact, this is so characteristic of him that in 
the social circles of Washington he has won the title, it is 
said, of ‘‘ The Great Late.” 

—Somebody is going to be held responsible for the terrible 
fire by which the Ring Theater in Vienna was burned. In- 
dictments for negligence, by which the horrors of the disas- 
ter were increased, have been found against eight persons, 
including the ex-burgomast -r of the city, the manager of the 
theater and the chief of police. 

—It seems like a matter for very comfortabie self-congrat 
ulation to find that New York city spent $4,000,000 last 
year on education. But the same statistics show that the 
city paid during the year $7,000,000 for its amusements and 
$60,000,000 for its wines and liquors; which rather dampens 
the ardor for self-congratulation. 

—Of all the banquet halls of the past or present, that 
chosen by a German manufacturer is the strangest. He gave 
a dinner recently, to celebrate the completion of the largest 
steam boiler in the world, inthe boiler itself. Inside was 
arranged atable for thirty guests, while racks for the food 
and wine were arranged along the sides. 

—Judge Blatchford, who has just accepted the nomination 
which Conkling refused, was born in New York on the 9th 
of March, 1820, and was graduated from Columbia College 
in 1837, being then only seventeen years old. Before he was 
of age he was selected by Gov. William H. Seward as his 
private secretary. Afterwards he studied law in this city 
with his father. 

—Mr. Ruskin’s experience in picture-buying is rather a 
hard one. He complains that he has to buy at very high 
prices and to sell at very low ones. When he goes to buy 
the dealers tell himn he has only his own eloquence to thank 
for the high prices, and when to sell, that the public will no 
look at any picture he has seen reason to part with. That 
is the price ene has to pay for the reputation of being a great 
critic. 

—Some idea of the wealth of New York city may be gained 
from the fact that the real and personal property assessed 
for taxes thercin this year aggregates about two billion 
dollars; or, if you prefer to see it in figures, #2.000,000,000. 
Of course this does not include the value of church, school, 
college, library or Government property, and an immense 
amount of personal property which is concealed, or falsely 
sworn about. 

—A Rhode Island clergyman has preached a sermon advo- 
eating the unique proposition that all accumulations of 
wealth over and above a certain maximum sum, say 
#1.000,000 or $2,000,000, should revert to the Government 
for its debts, improvemente, salaries, etc., 80 as to lessen gen- 
eral taxation. Selfish interests deter the editors of this paper 
from advocating such a scheme. We caunot consent to thus 
give up so large a ehare of our property. 

—Ice-men are already beginning to work their consciences 
into the proper elastic condition for the usual summer 
statements in regard to the ice-crop; at least we infer so 
from the story they are now telling of a steamer which 
lately sailed from Maine to Florida with a cargo of 500 tons 
of ice. When the vessel reached its destination, aud the 
hatches were raised, the ice was found frozen into one solid 
block, and it had to be cut out of the ship. 

—A large business, according to Postmaster Pearson, is 
done {in this city in the purchase of postage stamps at a 
smaJl discount by money brokers, who then retail them at 
their full value. Some of the publishers and tradesmen of 
the city who take postage stamps as currency receive them 
in such numbers that they are glad to dispose of them at a 
small discount. One large business house last autumn sold 
more than $40 worth of stamps a day, received in this way. 

—The Rey. Dr. Bevan, of the Brick Church of this city, 
who is about to return to his old home in London, says the 
chief reason for his return is that the climate of London is 
so superior to ours. Although the climate here is brighter 
and pleasanter to live in it is not so bracing as that of Lon- 
don, he thinks, for professional men in London do more hard 
work with smaller loss of vital power than they do here. 
This is rather hard to believe after the reports of London 
fogs so thick this winter that theater performances were 
stopped by them. But perhaps Dr. Bevan regards that as 
one of the good effects of the climate. 

—Naval officers in Europe have unusual! difficulties to labor 
under in renouncing their bachelorhood. They have only 
made a beginning when the consent of the chosen lady is 
obtained; the consent of the government must follow. Be- 
fore an Officer in the Italian navy can marry, either he or his 
wife must possess enffioient fortune to maintain the dignity 
of the position. When an officer in the French navy wishes 
to take unto himself a wife he must get the permission of 
tLe minister of the marine, and state at the same time that 
the ludy has a fortune of not less than 25.000 francs. In the 
Russian vavy an officer cannot marry under the rank of eub- 
lieutenant, nt under the age of twenty-three years. [f he 


marries before he ig twenty-five he must show that he pos- 
sesses & capital of 5.199 roubles. 


—The citizens of Ne~ York, it seems, are not the 


only objectors to the use 0: cjeyated telegraph wires. In 
the Island of Sumatra the wild aimals attack and destroy 
the telegraph lines. In one instan.. gome sagacious ele- 
phants, probably suspecting snares, desti.veg a considerable 
portion of the line, hiding away the wires 4.4 jnsulators in 
a canebrake. Monkeys of all tribes and sizes, too, in that 
favored island, use the poles and wires as gympasia, occa- 
sionally breaking them and carrying off the insulators ; 
while the numerous tigers, bears and buffaloes on the track 
render the watching and repair of the line a duty of great 
danger. In Australia, where there are no wild animals to 
injure the wires, whieh are carried great distances overland, 
they are said to be frequently cut down by the scarcely less 
wild aborigines, who manufacture from them rings, armlets 
and other varieties of barbaric ornament. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY Warp BEEoHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou invisible, eternal, infinite God, we cannot go so far out of 
the sphere of our own life as to understand thine, as to take in the 
plenitude of thy nature, and the vastness and scope of thy thought 
and purpose. We cannot see thee as thou art; the excess of thy 
light and thy brightness would overwhelm us; and yet we know 
enough of thee to rejoice that there is more which is higher and nobler 
yet to come, and that thou art transcendently greater than our im- 
agination can ever picture, and that thy greatness doth not lie in the 
thunder of thy power; that it lies in the glory of thy heart, and in 
the richness and grandeur of thy love—for thou hast created all 
things along the line of satisfaction and of joy. Whatever of sor- 
row there is, the foundations of all things in the world are upon joy ; 
and thou wilt, working in ways that are wonderful, vast and intri- 
cate past our finding out, consummate the counsels of thy will; and 
in the end there shall be no more sighs nor tears, no more sickness 
nor sorrow. Death itself shall die; and thou, eternal Father, 
shalt live, and fill with life unquenchabie all thy creatures, and imbue 
creation with bliss unimaginable. We rejoice in the hope. We can- 
not enter into it in full; we stagger at the thought of it; but it isa 
light and joy to us; and we lean upon it as our staff and stay. We 
rejoice that thou art not a walled city built so high that none can go 
through. Nor is the gate of promise so narrow that only thou canst 
enterin. Thou hast made the door of the heavenly land so large 
that everyone who will may hear the voice of the Spirit say, Come— 
the poorest, the guiltiest, the most needy known among men. The 
invitation is universal and sincere ; and thou art drawing to thyself 
multitudes, and dost desire to draw all. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant that thy voice may be 
heard to-day ; that thy people may hear thee calling them to higher 
excellence, to purer motives and to nobler activity. May they lay 
aside self-seeking, and vanity, and pride, and all hateful ways. May 
they seek to cleanse themselves after the pattern of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and be perfect as he is. 

We pray that those who have not thy name, but who walk in the 
light of the Gospel and pursue their own selfish aims, may listen to 
the voice of thy Spirit striving with them and calling them away 
from evil, from iniquity, to newness of life. We pray that thou wilt 
give power to thy word that it may reach their conscience through 
their understanding. 

We pray for all those who are assembled here, and for the house- 
holds whicn they represent. Be thou in the household to give 
wisdom and light and strength to those that are conscious that 
they need these things. Give patience to all who are bearing 
burdens. Give joy to those who seem bereaved and given over 
to sorrow. We pray that thou wilt hear the mute cry of hearts 
beseeching thee, in love, blessings for the loved ones, for 
those that are far away, for those who are yet farther away though 
they dwell beneath the same roof; for parents and children; for 
husbands and wives ; for friends of every kind. Hear the criea of 
those who desire that they may be emancipated from evil, that they 
may be restored to purity, and that they may become sons of God 
with immortal honor upon their heads. 

Bless all schools, ali Bible classes, and all ministers of mercy and 
succor. May those who go forth inthe Spirit of the Lord receive 
the reward which thou hast promised them. ‘Though they go sowing 
seed with tears, may they, by and by, come agaiu with their bosom 
filled with sheaves. 

We pray that thou wilt direct the thoughts ef men that that may 
be done, and done perpetually, which shall be for the furtherance of 
the welfare of men and the honor and glory of God. 

Bless the nations throughout the whole world. Hasten the day of 
prediction. Why doth it solinger? Thou art not weakened; and 
why doth not the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his beams ? 
Come, O Lord God, thou that hast promised that the future shall see 
the salvation of ali the race; come, we beseech of thee, and over- 
turn and overturn until he whose right it is shall come and reign. 
May thy name become glorious. May our praises crown thee. Thou 
that hast brought us from death and darkness into light and hope, be 
thou the Saviour to all the world. And to thy blessed name shall be 
praises, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
PRACTICAL REGENERATION.* 


* Wash ye, make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow,”— 
Isa. i., 16-17. 


rT HIS call is made to the class that are usually given 

up. One voice comes from the Old Testament, 
saying: ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spota? Then may they that are accustomed 
to do evil learn to do well.” Asa very strong expres- 
sion of the power and vitality of habit that is correct; 
but if you make it an absolute proposition, that wicked 
men can never become good, you set at naught not 
only the laws of interpretation but the experience of 
mankind. 

Two questions come up in connection with this sub- 
ject: First, when a man is wrong in his life, is wicked 
on account of the strength of constitution» peculiari- 
ties and is organized with such pas0n, such will, 
such temper, such pride and vanity 8nd avarice, that 
that organization compels as w-él a8 controls him, is it 
possible for him to change “hat organization and its 
fruits? Secondly, whe<Ver may have been the pro- 
portions in which ~ ™an’s faculties are given to him, 
if he has been ost in the midst of temptations, if he 
has been thrywn among associates who tempt him so 
that he is environed by evil and he finds every single 
day that all his circumstances are pushing him toward 


*Sunday morning, Oct. 16,1881. Lesson: Ezek. xxxiii., 1-16; 
xxxvi., 25-28. Hymns (l’lymouth collection): Nos, 143, 489, 386. 
Reported expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 








evil and away from good, is it in his power, if he be an 
average wan, to break away, to assist his own sover- 
eignty, to overcome the lure, the snare, and recover 
himself ? Can aman control, first, himself inwardly, 
and second, himself outwardly? Is aman adequate, 
in his own make-up, to the circumstances which sur- 
round him ? 

Before discussing these questions plenarily let me 
call your attention to three prominent examples re- 
corded in the New Testament; those of John, Peter and 
Paul. 


The name of John is almost a synonym, now, for 
tenderness, for the enthusiasm of love, for the highest 
elevation of spititual affection ; but in the ninth chap- 
ter of Luke it is said : 

“It came to pass when the time was come that he should be received 
up (near the close of his ministry, and of his consorting with the 
disciples), he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent 
messengers before his face ; and they went, and entered into a village 
of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. And they did not receives 
him, because his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem.” 

The Samaritans, you know, were the exquisite sec- 
tarians. A sectarian is one who believes in his own 
sect and in nothing else, and who regards it as his 
business simply to do good to those who belong to his 
church or denomination. So when they saw that this 
Jew and his disciples were not coming to identify 
themselves with them, but were on the march to Je- 
rusalem, they refused them hospitality. In one sense, 
in the civil sense, they had a right to do so; but we 
know they acted from religious prejudice, from a 
venomous sectarianism, and that in a moral sense they 
did wrong. 

“When his disciples, James and John, saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and con- 
sume them, even as Elias did?” 

Here is John. For two years he had been with his 
Master, and heard his sacred conversation as well as 
his public addresses; and when the Master was 
wronged there was, to be sure, a vein of fidelity, the 
symbolization of a virtue, in the conduct of this disci- 
ple. There are many persons who say, ‘‘I can bear 
an insult put upon myself, but 1 cannot bear an insult 
put upon those that I love.” That is the devil’s device 
by which men excuse their malign feelings; and John 
said to himself, doubtless, ‘If it were me, I would not 
care; but itis my Master. Lord, let me bring light- 
nings out of the heavens and slay them.” 


“But be [the Master) turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of ; for the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And they went to 
another village.” 

This fiery temper—a temper that was in alliance with 
combativeness and destructiveness—connected with 
the mission of John, constituted one of the very worst 
of all possible mental conditions, and was as antipodal 
to the Gospel spirit as it could possibly be. And yet 
this Apostle, instead of remaining to the end of his 
career full of fierce zeal and flashing fire, became 
softened, sweetened, and so attempered tuo the balmy 
influence of love that his whole life was a summer, 
and his name bas gone down as a synonym of benevo- 
lence and of sweet tenderness. It is in the power of a 
man to change his constitutional peculiarities. 

There stood up in the day of Pentecost, condemning 
the crowd, condemning the government and the whole 
power of Jerusalem, one named Peter. His courage 
was something marvelous. He led all the disciples 
for a long time; but in his letters which we possess— 
in two of them, at any rate—he manifests the benignest 
and gentlest of spirits. He that showed such courage 
in smiting off the ear of the servant slunk away from 
real danger. But in him that-was so afraid for himself 
that when the Master was taken he, for a time, aban- 
doned him, there was such a lingering love that he 
could not wholly abandon him. So he followed him 
afar oft; and when he saw that in the grip of the 
Roman government his Master was brought into cir- 
cumstances of danger, wanting to see what should be 
done, being a kind of a reporter, he stole into the pre- 
cinct; and being identified there he was so afraid to 
acknowledge that he belonged to the disciple hand 
that he denied it once; twice ; thrice; and swore, and 
fell into tempestuous passion. This was the Peter who 
became a general and led the forefront after the day of 
Pentecost. Did he, or did he not, wrestle successfully 
with his constitutional organization ? 

There is an example which is still more remarkable 
in some :espects. The account which Paui gives of 
himself is most striking. For instance, in the book of 
Acts, the twenty-second chapter, he says, 


“ The high priest doth bear me witness, and all the estate of the 
elders: from whom also I received letters unto the brethren, and 
went to Damascus, to bring them which were there bound unto Jer- 
usalem, for to be punished.” 


That is the declaration which he makes on his own 
trial. He had previously said, 


“TI am verily a man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city in 
Silicia, yet brought up in this city, at the feet of Gamailiel [the most 
eminent of the rabbis in that day), and taught according to the per- 





fect manner of the law of the fathers, and was zealous toward God, 
as ye all are this day.” 

Again, in the twenty-sixth chapter he speaks of 
himself : 

“T verily thought with myself, that I ought todo many things 
contrary to the name of Jtsus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did 
in Jerusalem ; and many,of the saints did I shut up in prison; 
having received authority from the chief priests; and when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice against them. And I punished 
them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even 
unto strange cities.” ‘ 

Then he goes on to say what changed him—the light 
and the power of the vision that he had on his way to 
Damascus. 

Here we have a precisionist, a narrow and intense 
bigot, a man whose conscience was logical, and who 
therefore followed his couscience without scruple and 
without the restraint of any meliorating principle. 
When he believed that these men were teaching false 
religion, prejudicial to the people, he stooped to be- 
come an executioner, and huuted them out in the syn- 
agogue and in the house—yea, and made missions 
abroad to other la:.ds that he might get hold of them. 
His eye did not pity them, aud his hand did not spare 
them. He was like some of the sternest and the blood- 
iest of the inquisitors whose names history has 
transmitted to us. And tuis was all for conscience’ 
sake, as he himself declares. Not only was he a man 
of the most malign feeling in the service of religion, 
but he was a man of the utmost firmness of pur- 
pose. Nothing could stop him on sea or on land. 
He was a man of the most sensitive pride. He 
was, perhaps, the proudest man of whom history 
gives us any record. And yet there was no man in 
antiquity, and there is no man in modern times, com- 
parable for one single moment in moral heroism with 
this bloodthirsty bigot, this persecuting tormentor, 
Paul. 


Right here in the disciple band, then, we have the 
three cases of John, Peter and Paul, who were so 
ameliorated by some mysterious power or other that 
they went against the tendency of their whole nature, 
against their passions, when they had conscience, which 
is the deadliest bow, behind them. When men draw a 
poisoned arrow there is nothing that sends it home like 
conscience ; and their ministration was hatred. John 
wanted to burn men up. Peter was a dastard, a cow- 
ard and a traitor. All his courage deliquesced. Paul 
was constitutionally bold, proud, conscientious, a 
zealot, and withal cruel and bitter. 

Now turn to the eighth chapter of first Corinthians, 
and see what the fruit of Paul’s change was. That hymn 
of love, than which there is notin the tongue spoken 
by men on earth anything so beautiful or so sublime, 
was written out of Paul's own life. It may be said to 
be a record of his experience. 

Here were these great, marvelous changes of men 
turned right around. 

Then as to the other question: Can men control 
their circumstances so as that when they are caught 
under powerful social influences, beyuiled, bewitched, 
ensnared, drawn away from that which is best in 
themselves to that which is worst, trey can overcome 
the charm? If a mancan control and overrule a con- 
stitutional peculiarity, how much easier can he con- 
trol and overrule that which is not of himself, but is 
exterior to himself! 

But, not to reason upon it, the experiences of the 
Gospel for thousands of years show that men can be 
reclaimed from all forms of vice and crime and wick- 
edness. Men can break through and rescue them- 
selves from the power of wickedness when it takes on 
an external and social form. There is the possibility 
of a man’s overcoming both the power that is within 
him and the power that is without him in his exterior 
circumstances. Thousands, as 1 said, have done it. 
It is the common work of the Guspel to produce such 
fruits as the calling of men from sin to righteousness. 
That is the voice of the Old Testament. Is it a false 
proclamation, based upon a false view of life and pos- 
sibility? Preémiunently it is the voice of the New Tes- 
tament calling men from all forms of wickedness and 
degradation, on the supposition that there is a power 
by which they may rescue themselves. Is there such 
a power? There is. The invisible things of God are 
more and mightier than the visible. If a man treats 
himself simply as a physical organization, and be- 
lieves in nothing but what he can see and handle, it 
may seem to him as though this world were simply a 
gigantic crushing machine, irresistible in its impulses, 
and as though the best way for him were to submit 
himself to it, and let it take him whither it will; but 
we are taught, and we believe, invisible as are the in- 
fluences around us, that the whule heaven is full of 
powers which are mightier than any which are seen. 

Nature itself gives us an illustration of it. When 
the spring draws the sap out of the ground into the 
trees the actual force which is exerted is greater than 
that of all human machines put together. Never was 
there an engine built that could for one single moment 
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compare with the development of actual physical 
power in an oak tree standing in « field, acre-broad, 
every spring. Yet you see nothing and hear nothing. 
But it has been measured and estimated. There is in 
the silent influence of the seasons more power than in 
all the storms that ever swept over the earth since 
creation. Look at the still shining of the sun, that 
great architect and builder and husbandman, that 
changes the seasons and manufactures incalculable 
products without voice and without echo. All the 
forms of power that we have ever seen in organized 
armies, in the rush of men, in the activity of the mul- 
titudes in cities, in all kinds of physical force, are not 
to be compared with the unorganized and invisibfe 
power of the sun that does its work without noise. It 
is said that all the materials for Solomon’s temple were 
so prepared beforehand that when they were brought 
into their places the sound of the hammer was not 
heard in the rearing of the walls. That is puerile as 
compared with the work of the old sun, that has been 
building and building through innumerable centuries 
80 quietly that no man has heard the stroke of a ham- 
mer or the sound of any implement. The invisible 
forces of nature are mightier than the visible. 

Look into a household. The bustling husband, 
who drives the children here and there, and will have 
order, has nothing but disorder; while the mother 
sits still, and loves, rules over every child in the 
family, and secures perfect obedience. The silence of 
love is mightier than all the physical or moral force of 
boisterous strength. 

The influence in society which men most covet, 
when you come to analyze it, almost always carries 
them back to invisible things. 

Now, this truth, which we discern even in the low- 
est forms of matter, and whieh grows more and more 
striking as you ascend along the line of human society, 
meets the great declaration of the divine word, that 
God has given forth the Holy Ghost, or the Holy 
Spirit, and that this invisible and silent force in the 
universe is such that more are they that are for a man 
who wants to turn than are they that are against 
him. The whole heaven is God’s apparatus for help- 
ing men to unharness their faults, to lay aside their 
habits, to change mightily their whole internal 
economy, yea, to so revolutionize themselves that 
whereas before the animal, the physical, was in the 
ascendency, now the angel, the spiritual, is. 

Is there, then, such an influence existing in every 
community? Yes, in every community. If men 
would have the help of the sun they must not sulk in 
caves; if men would set the sun to bringing forth 
vines, and corn, and other grains, they must employ 
it according to the sun’s laws and methods. If they 
do this they shall have the benefit of its might and 
power. All the power that is in nature is mine if I but 
study natural law and obey it. Ail the forces that 
are in the seasons are mine when I understand those 
forces, and add my will to them, and so direct them. 
Nature itself, I had almost said, is one vast machine 
of brute matter, that knows not what to do with it- 
self, and it is only when it receives the touch of human 
thought and purpose that it becomes skillful and deft, 
and develops its forces, and sets some spinning, some 
weaving, some plowing, and some working in 
mechanic arts. Nature is the most patient and 
obedient of animals for man to ride, and we know 
that. 

Now the invisible influences in the divine nature, 
we are taught very abundantly in the word of God, 
are to be sought as men seek the seasons. If the 
power that is in God is to come to the help of a man 
there should be at least as much seeking as men give 
to the laws of nature when they seek them. How do 
men attempt to renovate their spiritual nature? 
With what dalliance, what carelessness, what facile 
discouragement, what intermissions, what associations 
that neutralize or blur that which is bright in us 
do men seek to bring the divine influence ‘to bear 
upon their constitutional peculiarities! Are you 
proud? You know how to extract the roots of the 
mightiest tree that ever grew; you know how to 
attack it and draw it forth; and yet the influences 
by which a man may extract by the roots all the evil 
influences within him are a hundrcd times greater, if 
men had some conception of the necessity. No man 
ever had a knowledge of the danger and the guilt of 
wickedness in him and no man ever had rising up 
against that knowledge a determination to overcome 
it, and opened his soul conscientiously to the divine 
nature, that he did not have the witness in him that 
it was in his power to attemper himself anew, and 
change the animal tendencies of his being. A man 
can overmaster his pride. A man’s pride that afore- 
time was like a volcano vomiting out fire and lava, he 
can overcome and subdue. Paul did it. 

Can a man change his basilar passions so that they 
shall be held in abeyance? Certainly he can. Some- 
thing can be done for every man by physiological 
methods. A man of violent temper, easily excited, 





an excessively meat-eating man, or a man addicted to 
the use of stimulating drinks, can hardly expect to 
overcome the animal in himself while he is gorging 


him, and is building fires under the very caldrons 
| the other. 
for change in a man’s temperament lies in his physical | 


which he would cool off. A part of the preparation 


training. Moderate appetites stop that overflow of blood 
which incites the pasions. Associate yourself with 
influences that touch other parts of your mind, if it is 
morbid in any particular faculty. Give something to 
your reason, something to your moral sense, something 


to the social element that is in you, and bring yourself | 


into the atmosphere of other men who have right ten- 


wrong. 

If a man choose to go through the necessary practice, 
he certainly can change; but if a man say to himself: 
**T do not believe in religion; I do not believe a word 
that the priest says; I am not as good as I ought to be, 
of course—though I am better than a great many other 
men who pretend to be better than I am—and I will 
change by and by ; it is not convenient now ; I do not 
understand this great change, and I do not like to go 
into anything which my reason does not comprehend; 
I am willing to study theology, to read books, but 
until I can see clearly Iam not going to be a disciple 
of fanaticism, and rush into religion hastily "—if a man 
say that, I say to him, Do you insist, when you are 
sick, and you send for your physician, upon entering 
into an argument with him? Do you ask him where 
the lesion, the irritation, the inflammation is? Do you 
say to him, ‘‘ What is the matter with me?” and when 
he prescribes for you do you say, “Sit down and tell 
me the whole history of this medicine, who invented 
it, what its use is, who has employed it, and what 
right the man had to compose it or mix it”? You do 
not act so. No man, when the flood smites his house, 
undertakes to study hydrostatics. A man under such 
circumstances instantly makes a practical matter of 
it, and takes certain practical steps. No man, when 
he finds his affairs going wrong, undertakes to study 
political economy before he will right them. 

Now, there are multitudes of men who congratulate 
themselves that they are philosophers. They know 
that they are red faced, impetuous men, and have 
many discordant elements in them which, if they 
should be brought under a concentrated influence, 
might sweep them to destruction; and yet they hold 
themselves back from that spiritual remodelling of 
themselves which is sought, and which is laboring to 
change that which 1s evil in them for that which is 
good. They pride themselves that they are acting the 
part of philosophers because they will not yield. There 
is great significance, therefore, in those phrases of the 
Old Testament where such men are called fools. 

On the other side, no man can tear himself away from 
surrounding temptations and evil influences without 
an adaptation of his life and will to the peculiar work 
which is required. Shall a man attempt to change 
himself from evil to good, and do it easily and thought- 
lessly and carelessly? Such a change never comes by 
accident nor by a little striving. Noman ever educated 
himself who would not study. People should seek 
religion just as they seek an education. The boy 
wants to play; play he will, and play he does. The 
father wants the boy to be eminent, and sends him to 
school ; but the boy, when at school, makes dogs’ ears 
in his book, and portraits in the back of it; and at 
night, woe be to the orchard and the garden and the 
hen-roost! He is everywhere but in his Virgil or gram- 
mar or mathematics. He issent tocollege. In college 
he studies Eschylus at the oar, and pores over Demos- 
thenes at the late supper, and goes through and gradu- 
ates with a double sheepskin—his own and the ficti- 
tious one; and he is an educated man. Oftentimes 
this is not the end of the education which students 
acquire. Not unfrequently men after they have 
abandoned these institutions are overtaken by a nobier 
and purer purpose; and then they bow themselves 
down to the law, to medicine, or to public affairs, 
setting a purpose before them, and uninteruptedly 
pursuing it until] they attain the end they have in 
view. 

Now, shall a man acquire moral excellence, moral 
education, in a careless and casy way? A great many 
do. They do not do much for themselves, for they 
say, ‘‘ By and by a revival will come along and I shall 
be converted and swept into the church,” just as a fish 
is swept into a net whether he swims or not. I have 
seen some such men inthe church. That sort of con- 
version is not uncommon. The man who is so con- 
verted is a wicked man, inside of the church or out 
of it. There be multitudes of persons who are held 
in the church merely by their pride. They say, ‘‘I am 
committed to it, and Iam ashamed to go out of it, 
and for my wife’s and my children’s sake I am not 
going to expose my defection.” Hundreds and thou- 
sands of church members there are who are without 
any evidence of true conversion or of true Christianity, 
but who give abundant evidence that they are in the 


| them, there is darkness. 
| the discipline that shall seek to change, or the annihil- 
| ation that shall extinguish, their dishonored career. 
| One thing is certain: there are multitudes of men who 








gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. And men 
outside say, ‘If Iam not as good as that man, I do 
not know what Christianity is." You are; and you 
will both be dammed. You are just as good, one as 


However much men may neglect the old material 
and physical notions of law, however much they may 
neglect that theology by which God is made to rejoice 
in pain not because it is remedial but because it up 
holds his government, for some unimaginable reason 
whatever they may take away in these respects, one 
would suppose that, when the destiny of eternity hangs 


| on it, they would heed that revelation whose whole 
dencies in the respects in which your ‘endencies are | 


force teaches that for those who go on in their old life, 
in their unregulated appetites, living and persisting in 
I know not how long may be 


insure their horse, their house and their life, but do 
not take out any insurance for their soul. They go on 
heedless and careless, until sickness at last adumbrates 
the brain, and then, as in a doze, pass out of sight and 
enter upon the great sphere of judgment that is in the 
life to come. 

Now, here is the simple fact of this whole subject : 
Both philosophy and example teach that in our strife 
for virtue the passions and appetites, the infelicities of 
our organization, can be overmastered; that we can 
take ourselves out of our constitutional faults, and 
that if we have fallen under temptations it is possible 
for us to break the net and escape from them. 

When Jesus came, one of the most matchless and 
eloquent of all his utterances was that he had come to 
open the prison-doors, to break the shackles, to give 
the prisoners liberty, and to let those that were bound 
gofree. It is a ministry of mercy and of hope that 
the Lord Jesus Christ brings down into this life, saying 
to every one who is lower in virtue than he knows he 
ought to be, or than he desires to be, ‘“‘It is in your 
power to go higher.” To those who are turned away 
from God he says, ‘‘The spirit of the Lord is all 
around about you; and he will sweetly constrain you, 
and will work in you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” To those who are surrounded by improper 
companions, who know their weakness, who see how 
oftentimes they lapse in spite of their solemn resolu- 
tions, who are like the sailor whose ship has gone 
down and who swims for the beach until, just 
as he is exhausted, he begins to touch bottom, and 
rejoices that he is almost en the shore, when a 
great wave comes thundering after him and sweeps 
him out into deep water again—to such the voice of 
God comes with encouragement. And are there not 
many here who have resolved to contend against cruel 
vices that are destroying soul and body, carrying bit- 
terness into social life, and filling the whole future 
with darkness? Are there not many here who are in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity? I 
am sure there are; and I say to all such, if you perish 
it will be your own fault, and by your own will. God 
lives for nothing else but to do good; and his heart is 
toward you; and he will help whosoever will in the 
least lift himself up. He describes himself in that ex- 
quisite but ill-understood figure of the New Testament: 
‘“*A bruised reed I will not break, and the smoking 
flax I will not quench, until I bring forth judgment 
unto victory.” In all the Orient—in China, in Japan, 
in India—the reed is much more thought of, and is 
both graceful and beautiful, throwing itself up twenty 
feet into the air with a stem scarcely bigger than your 
finger; and yet, after the rush of some wild animal 
has given it a sidelong blow, and the stem has been 
shattered, if the wind will hold its breath, it may be 
that that long and tenuous reed will stand erect still; 
but if there come a puff of wind it will certainly 
totter and fall. And Jesus says, “I am so gentle 
toward the souls with which I deal that a bruised reed 
I will not break.” 

Have you ever, with your last match, in a dark and 
unknown dwelling, put upon the wick the little blue 
tip, so liable to be blown out that you dare not breathe 
in the presence of it, lest it fly off? Christ says, 
‘*Smoking flax [your wick] I will not quench. I will 
breathe so gently that the last particle of light and 
flame on any heart shall not be put out by the rough 
way in which I handle it.”’ 

To the all-loving God, to the Bosom which rains 
down benign influence, I1commend you; and if you 
perish, at last, in sins that have full dominion over you, 
remember that the cause of your destruction was in 
yourself; remember that you are a self-destroyer. You 
cannot roll the blame off upon your fellows, nor 
can you roll it off upon institutions, upon society or 
upon philosophies. 

May God give every one of you wisdom to look into 
his own case and condition, and to condemn him- 
self, that he may build again and build deeper, and 
carry up the battlements higher, with shoutings of 
‘* Grace, grace unto it.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect, Accompanying memo- 
randa foprices are desirable in alt cases.) 

HoveuTon, MiFruin & Co., Boston. 

“ American Statesmen.” By John T. Morse. 

“Luck of Roaring Camp.” Sy Bret Harte. 

* Euthanasy; or, Happy ‘Ralk Toward the End of 
Life.” By Wm. Mountford. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“ The Art of Voice Culture.” By A.A.Pattou, M.D. 
W. 8S. GorTsBERGER, N. Y. 
* Gloria.” From the Spanish by Clara Bell. 
H. Hour & Co., N. Y. 
“The Freres.” By Mrs. Alexander. 


CassELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., London. 
“Local Government in the United Kingdom.” 
Edited by J. W. Probym. 
“ John Bright and the Party of Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Keform.” By Louis Apjohn. 
“English Lands and English Landlords.” 
George U. Broderick. 
** Financial Reform Almanac.” 
CoBDEN CLUB, 
Free-Trade Pamphiete. 
Joun Wiiey & Son, N. Y. 
“ Modern Painters.” By John Ruskin. 
I1., EL, IV., V. 
R. WoRTHINGTON. 
“One of Cleopatra’s Nights,” and other stories. 
By Theophile Gautier. 
D. APPLETON & Co., N. Y. 
“*Orthoépist.” By Alfred Ayres. 
Macmituan & Co., N. Y. 
* John Inglesant.” By John Shorthouse, 
Biock & Co., 
“Epitome of Pos:-Biblical History.” 
mand Hecht. 
J. R. Oseoon, Boston. 
“Eulogy on James Abram Garfield.” 
G. Blaine. 
‘A Tallahassee Girl.” 
“ James Russell Lowell.” 
wood. 


By 


Vols. L., 


Cincinnati. 
By Sig- 


By James 


Round Robin Series. 
By Francis H Under- 


T. B. Peterson & Co., Phila. 
“Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins.” By John Habberton. 
Harper & BROTHERS. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
“Tom Brown’s School-Days.” By an Old Boy. 
MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, Unitarian Review, 
Banker’s Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly, Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, North American Review, 
American Etchings (Part V.), Catholic Review. 








BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK. 


CaSsELL, Petrer, GALPIn & Co., 739 Broadway, 
N. ¥. 


Lesson in Figure Painting in Water Colors.” 
Blanche Macarthur. $8 00. 
* Flower Painting in Water Colors.” F, Edward 
Hulme. $2.50. 
Georce H. Ex 1s, ee. 


“The Way of Life.” . Merriam. $1. 


OuiverR Ditson & Co., Boston, 


“ Beethoven.” $1.50. 
“ Mozart ” $1.75. 
“ Mendelasohu.” 2 vols. $1.75. 
* Mozart.” 2 vols. $1.50. 
“* The Life of Beethoven. - 00. 
“Tne Life of Chopin.” $1.5 
“The Life of Gottschalk.’ ‘I. 60. 
“The Life of Haudel.” $2. 
“The Life of Rossini.” $1. 
“ The Life of Schumann.”’ | $1.50. 
“The Life of Von Weber.” 2 vols. 
“The Life of Mondsiesonn.” $1.50. 
“ Ritver’s History of Music. 2 vols. $1.50 each. 
“ Curiosities of Music.” $1. 
“ Urbino’ 3 —— Sketches of Eminent 
Com gers.” 

ailmette’s Vocal Philosophy.” $1.50. 
* Davis's Voice as a Musical Instrument.” 
“ Sieber’s Art of Singing.” 5vc. 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons, 


“ The Univeree ; or, the Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Litve.”’ F. H. Pouchet. $3.75. 


Franklin Square Library. 


** Beggar My Neighbor.” E. D. Gehard. 
“* Memories of Old Friends.” Edited by Horace 
° 


Geo, § 


75. 
$1.50 each. 


40c. 


A. 8S. BaRnzs, 
am Evangelical Hymnal.” Charles Cuthbert Hail. 


Rospert CarTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The World’s Foundations; or, Geology for Be- 
ginners.” Agnes Giberue. $1.50. 

* Bits fro«: Blinkbonny.” $1.50. 

“Covenant Names and Privileges. ” Richard 
Newton, D.D. $1.50. 
o. - —_— of the King.” J. Oswald Dykes, 
“ D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in the 
Sixteenta Century.” 6 vole. in1. Ciotn. $1. 

“The Letter o' Creait.” Author of the * Wide, 
Wide World.” $1.75. 

“From the Nile to Norway and Homeward.” 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. $1.50, 


Century Co., N. Y. 


Rev. Charies 8S. Robinson, D.D. 


“ Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir.” 
* spiritual Sonys for Social Worship.” 
** Spiritual Sougs for the Sunday-schoo!.” 


Dopp, Mzap & Co., N. Y. 
“ Without a Home.” E. P. Roe. $1.50. 
REPUBLICAN Co., Iowa City, Iowa. 
History Italy.” Rev H. H. Fairall, D.D. $4 





A. D. F. Rannoutru & Co., N. Y. 


“A New Easter Poem.” By Mrs. J. O. R. Dorr. 

“Daybreak.” 60 cents. 

" The Voice of St. John.” 60 centa, $1. 

** Set Apart,” and other ms. $1.50. 

‘The Votce of Many Waters.” By Miss Haver- 
gal. $1.50 

“Raster Chimes.” $1. Also in hand- 
painted, $1.25. Also in silk, FB my 2.50, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons. 
By J. G. Holland. 


** Bitter Sweet.” 

* Kathrina.” 

“The Mistress of the Manse.” 

* Puritan's Guest and other poems.” 
**Titcomb’s Letters to Young People.” 
** Gold Foil.” 

‘+ Lessons in Life.” 

** Concerning the Jones Family.” 

** Plain Talks on Familiar Snbjects.” 
** Every-Day Topics.” First Series. 

* Every-Day a oo Second Series. 
“ Sevenoaks.” Price, $1.25 per volume. 


In Preparation. 


“The Bay Path.” 

“ Arthur Bonnicastle.” 

** Miss Gilbert’s Career,” 
“ Nicholas Minturn.” 


I. K. Funk & Co., N. Y. 


a of Practical Quotations.” Price, 


Hoventon, Mrrrurn & Co. 


“American Statesmen.” Edited by John T. 
Morse, Jr. Vol. f. ‘John Quincy Adams.” $1.25, 

Luck of Roaring Camp.” Bret Harte. $2. 

* Euthanasy.” Wm. Mountford.. $2. 


Wma. Woop & Co., N. Y. 


**Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine, Hy- 
giene and Surgery.” $10, $12 and $15 per set. 








New Hymn and Tune Books, 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


. JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Musical Editor 
yngs for the Sanctuary,” og by the Rev. 
J. G ENTWORTH BUTLER, D. 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


By the Rev. CHAS CUTHBERT HALL, 

tor of the First Presbyterian Church Brooklyn, a 
Prof. 8. LASAR, Editor of the * Hymnary.” 
Correspondence solicited. Returnable examina- 

tion copies sent to Pastors or Committees. Speci- 

men pages free to any applicant. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 





The Persecution ofthe Jewsin Russia, 


From a Russian Point of View. 


See the April CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


SHAKESPEARE PHRASE BOOK. 
By JOHN BARTLETT. 
1,032 pages, 12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


A Concordance of Phrases. 


‘“* The most valuable Shakespeare Phrase Book in 
existence.—[ Richard Grant White. 

* Of standard value, and of standard use, as long 
as Shakespeare is read and studied.—{(Commercial 
Bulletin. 

“If Shakespeare could receive a copy, it strikes 
us he would feel a great respect for Mr. Bartlett.” — 
(The Congregationalist. 





Bartlett’s Familiar Q.otations. 
Sixty fourth Thousand. 

Cloth. $3.00. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


12mo. 


LITTLE, BROWN & 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


oe 


THE BLESSINGS OF PIRACY. 
By Edward Eggleston. 
The international copyright question and 
‘*cheap reprints” considered by an 
American author. 


See the April CenturY MaGaZINe. 








SURE ro } PLEASE. 


Sunday-School Sone Books 


For Every Department. 
$40 per 100 
40 “ 100 


100 
100 


New Hymnary 

Book of Praise 

Alleluia 

Good as Gold - 

Good as Gold (words only) 100 

Songs for Lit le Foiks 100 
Can be ordered through any Bookseller 


Dealer. Add postage if ordered by 


Mai 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


ht key | 8T., | 81 DOLPH 8T., 
YORK. JHICAGO. 


76 EAS 
NE 





13,299 Pages, 15 Volumes, $15. 
THE LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


A REPRINT OF 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


WITH 
d Ori 1 American 

3,500 Pages of Now and vighne! m 

40,000 a re TITLES. 

PRICES : 
Cloth. per set 
Hall Russia, per set 

ODV VOLUMES AT SAME 4 

9 Pages of Valuable Information for Each Cent. 


The Best, Cheapest and Handsomest En- 
cyclepedia in the Market. 
For saleby all booksellers, or sen pistpaie, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 
Packed in a Handsome Box, 


S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 


“ODDITIES OF SOUTHERN LIFE.” 


By Henry Watterson, 
Editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
See the April CentuRY MaGaZzInE. 


THE LEADING HYMN and 
TUNE BOOKS of AMERICA 


are those compiled and arranged by 
The Rev. Charles 8S. Robinson, D.D., 


Editor of ‘Songs for the Sanctuary” (of 
which a half million copies have been sold in 
the last fifteen ears), * ‘Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs,” etc., etc. His lutest 
and best work is found in 


The Spiritual Songs Series, 


(300th thousafd now printing) 








comprising : 
Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir; 


‘* The best hymn and tune book in America.” 
CHICAGO ADVANCE. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship; 


** It seems to me to meet every want.” 
Rev. HowarD Crossy, D.D. 


Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School ; 


** The best book of the sort in our knowledge.” 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A church in need of a book for any of ite 
song services should send for prices and 
om, copies. Special rates for introduc- 

The price of the edition for SocraL 
Wocnaie has jast been reduced to 50 cents in 
quantities. The CENTURY CO., Union 
Square, New York City, N. Y. 


MUSICAL READING FOR THE 
MILLION. 


Ditaon & £o. publish a very Ba peng! Series 

standard and books, designed te, in an s 4 
tractive lilerary farm, ali needed pF kK about 

mealies 'yand some portions of the study af 
Mm 


Town Libraries 32 
Commmnnaaty by adding thees 
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and the Romantic mnonvay of MOZART 1 75). 
Both closely follow facts 


OF 88) 
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The Lives atl, of GOTTBOLAL ie Gust 
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(81.50), and eof _ MENDELS»SOH N (0.50, are 
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compact and 
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VOOaL PRILOSO: 
In Guilmette! Ss sDavie's Volo At a A Music: 
STRUME ® cts. 2 and 
OF BinGENG oD cs ), we have 4, y at 3 
for the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York 





OPERA IN NEW YORK, 
By Richard Grant White. 


Is one of the richest illustrated articles in the 
April Century MaGazine. 





. §.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for cirenlar. 





Cyclopaedia 


Quotations, |" = 





HE PRACTICAL CYCLOPZDIA OF QUOTATIONS —17,000 
Quotations. A full concordance ef 50,000 lines makes each quotation 
instantly available. Send for descriptive circular and read the hearty 
indorsements by Oliver W. Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, 
Gen. McClellan, Gen. Hancock, ex-Speaker Randal, ard a host of other rep- 
resentative men in all professions, Price, cloth, 900 large octavo pages, 


Il. K. FUNKE & CO., Pu 


blishers 
4“iand 18 Dey Street, New York. 





Christian Union Reprints. 


'A SERIES OF SHORT, POPULAR 


SKETCHES; ADDRESSES ON 
PUBLIC TOPICS; NOTE- 
WORTHY SERMONS, 
Etc., Etc., 


FROM THE COLUMNS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION: 


How to Study the Bible: 
By Lyman Assorr. A valuable lit- 
tle handbook for students, Sunday- 
school teachers, etc. Per copy, 10c. 


Mr. Beecher in the West: 


A brief account of Mr. Beecher’s 
Western lecture tour in the winter of 
1877, told in his own letters. Per 
copy, 10c. 


The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two sermons by H. W. Brrouer, at 
Plymouth Church, during the great 
strike of 1877. 


A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching : 

Discussing the minister’s work from 

the standpoint of the hearer. Per 

copy, 10c. 


The Future State: 
A presentation of the various theo- 
ries regarding the life to come, by 
the Rev. H. W. Bezonrr, Rev. S. O. 
Bartirtr, D.D., the Rev. ANDREW 
Jukes, the Rev. J. H. Prrrincett, 
and Lyman Appott. Per copy, 10c. 


Christianity Unchanged by 
Changes: 
Two addresses on the Signs of the 
Times, by Henny Warp Begcuer. 
Per copy, 10c. 


The Army of the Republic: 


An oration delivered at the Reunion of 
the Army of the Potomac at Spring- 
field. Mass., June 5th, 1878, by Hen- 
ry Warp Brgongr. Percopy, 10c. 


The Whole World in Pain: 


A Sermon on the power of the Gos- 
pel to improve the condition of the 
human race. Per copy, 10c. 


Jew and Gentile: 


Mr. Beecher’s famous sermon on 
the Jew, preached June 24, 1877. 
Per copy, 10c. 


Past Perils and the Peril of 
To-Day: 


A discourse on national dangers, by 
Henry Warp BrxoueEr, preached 
Nov. 29, 187. Per copy, 10c. 


How to Spend the Summer ; 


A series of entertaining and sugges- 
tive articles on Summer Indoor and 
Out-of-door Life, by Howazp Crossy. 
Donarp G. Mircue.y, H. H., Frank 
H. Conversz, Lyman Apsort, Gan. 
Hamitron, and others. Per copy, 

15c. 


A set of the above reprints, comprising 
eleven pamphlets, will be sent on the 
receipt of $1.00; or ten of each, making 
110 in all, will be sent for $10.00. 


Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Square, 
NEW YORK, 
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Financial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK. 
The long depression which all railroad 
securities have sustained, extending 


through nearly nine months, with only 
fitful reactions, has reduced prices for 
most of the stocks and bonds dealt in at 
the several stock exchanges in the coun- 
try from ten percent. to sixty per cent. 
from the quotations ruling a year ago. 
Whatever may have been the causes which 
have influenced such a remarkable depre- 
ciation of values, it must be plain to the 
reasonable mind that nothing appears on 
the faee of our condition—financially— 
as a nation, to justify even so large a 
shrinkage. The fact is that the cause of 
this decline was largely caused by foreign 
revolutions, and resulted from apprehen- 
sion of what might be suffered by us in 
the way of actual adversity more than 
from the realization of any adversity. The 
condition of France, financially, was one 
of extreme inflation, caused by a sheer 
speculation which grew to such propor- 
tions that when it culminated it involved 
widespread disaster all over the French 
nation. This disaster, re-acting on the 
London markets, created a great and 
threatening demand for gold shipments 
to Paris to meet the emergencies there. 
This demand led the Bank of England 
to raise its discount rates, which de- 
pressed all the London markets in turn, 
and forced a large assortment of Amer- 
ican securities and shares held abroad on 
our home markets. This it was, and 
nothing else, that turned the tide of gold 
shipments and started the export move- 
ment. Not that our heavy imports of 
merchandise, which had really become ex- 

travagant, might not have ultimately led 
to this result, but not at thistime. Our 
gold shipments have now ceased; ex- 
change is depressed to a point that does 
not admit of such shipment. Our imports 
of goods are lessening in amount and our 
exports of products increasing, with the 
probability that all our surplus bread- 
stuffs will be in demand abroad soon. 
The apprehensions which led to so sharp 
a decline in values are passing away, the 
sensationalists whose interests led them 
to circulate alarming and false rumors 
have met with a salutary rebuke, confi- 
dence is recovering, and men are recog- 
nizing the important fact that our legiti- 
mate commercial and railroad interests 
are substantially prosperous. Railroads 
are earning, as we exhibited in our 
last, more promisingly than ever, and, 
finally, the strongest cepitalists of the 
country have agreed that the time 
has come for a united buying move- 
ment. The daily papers have informed 
most of our readers of the steps taken 
by Jay Gould and Vanderbilt to al- 
lay the groundless alarm that seemed to be 
spreading respecting the ability of these 
gentlemen to meet their obligations, and 
Vanderbilt has stated that the railway 
war is a thing of the past. We look 
fora rapid and safe recovery from the 
heavy decline of the past three months ; 
indeed, the condition of the market at 
the close of the week is one of improve- 
ment, prices having recovered from five 
to ten per cent. from the low figures, and 
the tone of the market, both for invest- 
ments and speculations, is of a much 
more healthful character. The bank 
statement shows a further improvement 
in deposits of over a million dollars, and 
of specie and legal tenders of nearly three 
millions, which increases the reserve 
about two million and a half dollars from 
last week, while the bank loan account 
still shows a contraction of nearly a mill- 
ion and a half. Money is easy at three 
to four per cent. 








—When life insurance companies were first 
started in this country, it is said that ane of 
the first policy holders was brought up before 
the church of which he was a member on the 
charge of tempting Providence by presuming 
¥© insure his life. Now ministers and lay- 





men alike feel that they have performed only 
a Christian duty in providing for the support 
of those whom they may leave behind them. 
One of the safest and most trustworthy 
companies is the Manhattan Life of New 
York, of which Mr. H. Stokes is President 
and C. Y. Wemple Vice-President. This 
company was established in 1850, and shows 
investments amounting to $10,300,000 anda 
surplus, by New York, rule of $2,112,000, 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 





Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 











for 1852, containing valuable information | 


on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 





SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
CaPYTAL ay Investors. 
TAL NISHED OR PROCURED for Sal 


Counties Towns aoe Cities, and for 
eaaard THE FINANOTAL REORGAN- 
of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions wi property is = the hands of Receivers or 
“BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
Commission 


WILL BUY f.. . |. pare re + gaa or 


ee on ho intorest-vevine in: inves 


pl ‘ 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


fence 





ESTA BLISHED in 1860. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J, L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEBRS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


g5 fe Det ant mate Singuatte 








Returns of Pre- 








Artistic WALL PAPERS 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
NEW YORE. 


metals 


prices. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs or. the 81st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst 
January, 1881, to 3lst December, 


PE 0 tks dbents 0000cbe cadveteedsescean $4,039,457 10 
Premiums on Poucies not marked off 

let January, 1881 ........e. eee eee eee 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums............. 85, 627,021 87 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 8ist December, 1881. 
Losses paid during the 
same period..........-. $1,776,882 80 


. $4,110,176 72 





miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 
The Company has ‘the fol following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other a, $8,965,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

WIRD voce ccveesccccecsesccecosoe docs 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





pany, I io. n.60:uden000%iene0 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
ERNIE cisdicieaceecsenssinenss 347,765 99 

AMOUR, «occ ccceccerccccecvcces $13,165,466 40 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
Chak Les DENNIS, EDMUND W, CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT, 


Lewis CURTIS 


CHAS. USSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAME Hor JHAS. H. MARSHA 
DAVID LA TaNk GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART. 
Wat, “STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. IELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH 0. “Low CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 


ROYAL PHEL PS, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
we F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
Ae, HORACE K. THURBER, 


SOR D. HEWLET WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE BB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P, BURD rr. JOusL. RIK 
J.D President, 
HARLEM DEN NNIS, Vice Pres’t. 


by wy H. MO OORE, 2d Vice Pres't. 
A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Presa't 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Toue, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nes. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimere 
No, 112 Fitth Avenue New York, 





y 


y 


IN OUR 
season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of European de- 
sign and 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
and velvets, and the woven tapestries 
s0 much 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, 
with antique designs stamped and raised upon 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 





NEW PATTERNS for the coming 


manufacture, among which appear 


offer a 


used in former times. We 


richly decorated 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 
us, which represent, to an astonishing degree. the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing 
truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. 
if desired, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
and to which we give our personal supervision. 


To insure harmony of detail, we will, 


{ Security from Loss by Burglary, Robbery, 


Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPBIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
327-331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER rom. PETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - 


$2,000,000 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEI 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, at prices saan 
from $15 to $75, according to size. An extra eize tor 
Corporations and Bankers, 4.50, desirable Safes in 
upper vau ‘or 0. ms aud desks ad 
vaults provided for Safe-Renters. , . 


VAULT DOORS GUARDE 3 THE Y 
TIME LOCK D BY THE YALE 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every de- 
BC ption. including BON | s = d STOCKS, PLATE 
JEWELRY, DEEDS, &ce , for SAFE KEEP 
Sl on SPECIAL aUakAN. KE, at the Lowest 


epprost TS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


o. Pa ng E COLLECTED and remitted for moder- 


THE Company act as EXECUTORS, 
TRATORS and SUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AMD 
EXECUTE TRUSTS, of everv desc ription, from 
the courts, esegucmiahe and individuals, 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTM 
kevt separate and apart from the assets ny ty fe 
any. As additional security, the Oompany have a 
Pp ecial Trust Capital of 81, 000, 00u, primarily respon 
sible for their Trust obligations, 





WILLS RECEIPTED FOR . 
out charge. and safely kept with- 


STF tae! A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, bs ¢ Preside 

md Ld ‘m c ssident, and in charge of 
ROBERT PATTERSON, pigeurer and Secretary. 


Di RECT 
Stephen A. Caldwell, Filiem 3. Merrick, 


Edward W. Clark. John B. 
Alexander Henry, Edward t teel, 
George F. Tyier, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibeou, | ~aamnee McKean, 


= CHICK 
PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various paterted improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of ate 
mospheric interference with the ac.ion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 

130 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV., No. 12. 








Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union wt to Goa- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The intereata of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- | 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford | 


homes and employment for more than one-half our | 


people, and furnish much the largeat part of our 
ezports, As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the | 
lights af practical science and experience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


BENEFIT OF LIME FOR 
PEACH TREEES. 


favorite tree began to turn yellow early 
in the summer, and a little after the fruit 
commenced drying up and falling off. 
We dug out the soil in a circle of two 
feet or more around the trunk clean 
down tothe roots, and between them. 
We then scattered a peck of slacked lime 
and charcoal dust, mixed half and half 
together, over this open space, and 
covered it with the soil which had been 
taken out There was no change in the 
foliage of the tree that season, but the 
next spring it blossomed freely, the | 
leaves came out a deep green, and it 
bore a fair crop of extra size luscious | 
fruit and continued to do so every other | 
year till it died of old age. This mix-| 


ture of lime and charcoal had another | 


beneficial effect; it ever after kept the 
worms out of the trunk of the tree near 
the roots, thus saving probing trees dur- 
ing the season for the destructive creat- 
ures, 


A neighbor of ours experienced the | 


following benefit to a peach tree of lime | 
which had been mixed up in mortar. 


which had been made to plaster 
house, was scattered round the 
from its trunk a little beyond the 
spread of its brauches. This was plowed 
in to almost the depth of the soil over 
the roots the next spring, and this year 
the tree has borne as heavy a crop of 
fruit as the limbs could sustain ; 


about it, a part of the peaches ripened | 
the first week in August, another part| 
in the third week, and the remainder 
the third and fourth weeks in Sep- | 
tember. Each of these ripenings pro- 
duced fruit of a different size, taste, and | 
color from each other. 





COMFORTABLE BARNS SAVE! 


FOOD. 


Comfortable barns save fodder and at | 


the same time promote the gruwth and} 
thrift of the stock. Cattle kept in warm | 
barns require less food to keep up the | 
temperature of their bodies than do| 
those which are kept in cold ones. The | 
temperature of the body must be main- 
tained at its normal position, that of| 
about ninety-cight degrees. If the sur-| 
rounding temperature is down to zero it | 
is evident that there must be a great loss | 
of heat from the animal. Every one | 
knows that if the animal were killed the | 
temperature would soon fall to nearly | 
the same degree as that of the surround- | 
ing air, yet the loss of temperature | 
which would then take place is no more 
rapid than is constantly going on from | 
the body of the living animal. This| 
great loss of heat has to be supplied by | 
the burning up in the system of some of | 
the food taken in the fat of the body. | 
If the animal is exposed to a very low) 
temperature it will require nearly all the | 
food ordinarily eaten to keep it from 
freezing. This is a method of keeping 
cattle warm which does not pay. It is} 
far more profitable to provide warm | 
barns to keep the cattle warm and allow 
the food to be transferred into flesh or | 
milk. Farmers are realizing the truth of 
this, and are making barns warmer than 
they were accustomed to formerly. 


A 
quantity of this, the refuse of a bed| 
a) 
tree | 


and, | 
what is more curious and inexplicable | 


| FROM THE MAIL. 
| [The editor of this department will be glad to 


| receive questions or suggestions for this column. } 


| Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


| Farm and Garden Editor: 
I saw in The Christian Union an article on chicken | 


hatching by artificial mothers, in which you refer to 
works treating on the subject. 


ject in your next issue? Ww. W. 


| Brooxktiyy, N. Y. 


The article to which we presume you refer 
| was simply @ paragraph clipped from the 
| ‘‘ Springfield Republican” of a date which 
| we have now forgotten. You will find some 
helpful information on artificial incubation 
in the ‘* American Agriculturist” for Jan- 
uary, 1882. By writing to either A. M. Hal- 


N. J., you can obtain circulars and informa- 
| tion on the subject. 


Farm and Garden Editor : 

Can you inform the Colorado readers of The 
Christian Union whether ground gypsum and old 
bones ground fine make a fertilizer guitable for 
garden grasses on field crops or grasses? And 
| how to use them, whether together or separately ; 
and if together in what proportion of each? 

G. H. 8. 


Both gypsum and bone-dust are excellent 
| fertilizers for grasses and other field crops. 
Bones contain a large amount of phosphoric 
| acid and the gypsum anequally large amount 
| of sulphate of lime, both otf which are essen- 
| tial to almost all vegetation. Sulphate of 
| lime enters into the composition of grasses, 
| potatoes, turnips, etc., and hence the value 
of gypsum or plaster as a fcrtilizer. The 
| two may be used either together or separately, 
| without definite proportions, as far as we 
| know. 

} 


| NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL-FRUIT 
| 


FARMS. 

Spring comes on apace, and while waiting 
| for the soil to dry and warm and the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing to cease, all out- 
door work that can be done, such as pruning, 
manuring, ete., should be attended to before 
settled weather brings to us the busy rush of 
| spring work. Grapevines should be trimmed 
| at once, if not already done, and the wood of 
|eurrant and gooseberry bushes thinned out 
| and last year’s growth cut back. In clearing 
up brush and general litter on the place be 
sure and provide a liberal supply of brush 
with sharpened ends for staking peas, and 
also overhaul the raspberry stakes, discard- 
ing those which are rotten and replacing 
them with new ones. AlJ should be piled in 
| a convenient spot where they may be readily 
ound when wanted. 





| 


| 
} 


Strawberry beds and currant cuttings need 

careful and constant watching at this time. 
| The alternate freezing and thawing of early 
| spring will surely cause many of them to be 
| tarown out of the ground, and they should 
be gone over and more covering material 
placed on those spots which have become 
jexposed. If the strawberry plant is up- 
heaved and the crown exposed to severe 
freezing and thawing the fruit bud is killed, 
aud there will be no berries. 


| Young Pear and Apple trees may now re- 
ceive whatever pruning is necessary. This, 
| however, should only be done to preserve a 
| well-formed symmetrical head and to force a 
| growth at any desired point. The strong, 
vigorous leaders should be cut back to a bud 
that will produce a vigorous shoot and pro- 
| long the branch, and this bud should be on 
| the side to which it is desired the growth shall 
| tend. It is difficult to say definitely how far 
| these shoots or the laterals are to be shortened, 
as that must be entirely regulated by the vigor 
| of the tree and the habit of tke variety. It will 
| generally be found that the small young shoots 
}on many of the trees have become too crowd- 
|ed, and they should be cut entirely away. 
|The aim of the praner is to keep the head 
| of the tree open, somewhat in the form of 
| an inverted wine-glass, so that all parts may 
receive freely the air and sunlight. Leave the 
| strong vigorous wood and cut out altogether 
the small weak shoots. It is customary with 
| some to cut back annually all the shoots alike, 
|removing none. I have seen young trees 
| which have been maltreated in this way, and 
itheir heads are a dense mass of interlacing 
shoots, resembling much more a hedge than 8 
| cultivated fruit-tree. 


Highland Beauty apple is a seedling of the 
favorite Lady apple (omme d’Api) which 
very much resembles its parent, except that 


Will you be so | 
good as to give the names of the works on the sub- | clear waxen yellow, dappled with bright reds 


| stead, Rye, N. Y., or A. G. Atkins, Orange, | 
Several years since, the leaves of a | 


| it is much larger and not so flat in shape. It 
| originated in a garden at Newburgh, N. Y., 
and Mr. Roe is testing it with a view to its 
| dissemination later if itshould prove desirable. 
The tree is of slender habit, hardy, and with 
}small, dark green foliage; immensely pro- 
ductive, the fruit being thickly clustered along 
| the branches like ropes of onions. The fruit 
| is medium to small, very regular, oblate, of a 


| and very beautiful. Both cavity and basin 
| are deep and broad. The flesh is white, finely 
| grained, mild sub-acid, crisp, pleasant and 
| sprightly. Small core. Season November to 
May. I overhauled some of these apples a 
few days since and found them in excellent 
order, although they had not been kept in a 
suitable place and other kinds had rotted 
beside them. I have no doubt that in an 
ordinary good cellar they might be kept in 


| good condition until May. From its extreme 


beauty and desirable quality it is likely to 
rank highly as a dessert apple. 
H. G. Corner. 


Cornw ALt-on[Iupson, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


SEASONABLE ADVICE.—swine, despite their 
reputation, are clean animals, and flourish 
best in clean pens. Give them pens large 
enough, and they will of their own accord 
leave droppings by themselves, and not in all 
parts of the pen. Let breeding sows have 
‘nests’ of chaff or very finely cut straw. A 
board-or auy timber projecting 8 or 10 inches 
from the side of pen, 6 or 8 inches up from 
the floor or ground, will prevent the pigs from 
being crushed to death against the inclosure 
when the sow lies down. Generous feed to 
the dam adds to the nourishing milk for the 
litter, and gives them a good start.—Poultry 
repay apy care given them. Layers must 
have material to make eggs out of—some 
meat or meat scraps are needed until they can 
find plenty of insects; sitting hens need clean 
nests. A spring white-washing of the whole 
interior of the poult-y-house, and the roosts 
and nest boxes, is of great advantage. Sup- 
ply the softest hay or straw in nests, and if 
infested by vermin cleanse with kerosene or 
crude petroleum.—Machinery of all kinds 
used upon the farm should be inspected, and 
all repairs made before the time for spring 
work begirs. An hour spent in mending in 
March saves a more valuable hour in the 
busy months that follow.—[Agriculturist. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN TORPIDITY OF LIVER, 
And extreme gastric irritability, resulting 
from malarial poison, has given good results. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


EXSEEDS 


CARDEN AND: FARM. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 
:) seeps AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 
R. H. > & CO., 
New York City 


MONTHLY. Sample copy 10c. 
JAMES VICK. Rochester, N. Y. 














P. O. Box 376. 


VICK’S 





THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPECIA 

E HOUSE 
inPremi- 
estab- 


esiablishment ma 


pets P Babe von euitable for —~ ¥ 

oany post-o: 
rghoicess all labeled. for $13 
T$2; 19 for ie 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
109 or $13. Our NEW GUID E, acomplete 
eatiseon the Rose, 70 pp, elegant! tlius!rated— 3 toaill 
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rowers, Grove, Chester Oo., Pe 
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fe 
) varieties of Vegetable and d Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Invaluable to all. nd for it. Address, 


“D: M. FERRY & CO. Detroit, Mich. 


MALLFRUITS 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 
My cotalogus gives full instructions for 

new varieties, offers Plants at 
Rochester 


SS 
and is + oo all <= G, Ss. WALES NewY Vork- 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 











(Opposite Astor Place.) 





PICTURE-MAKING 


al Pin, 


Th Ay 


{ mn Why 


Price, Illuminated Cover 50 cts. - cloth bound, 75 cts. 


READ “HOW TO MAKF PICTURES.” 


Descriptive Price-List 





The Popular Recreation. 


NOW SIMPLE ENOUCH FOR ALL 
TO LEARN HOW. 


tesdojou4 


ane 


i$ wou} ‘paajueyeng ‘sy INQ BOI 


NO SBIAIS IIV 


“CIN WHEL 


“sed 9 


Free upon Application. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co., 


419 and 421 Broome Street, New York. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, Aceat. 
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MA 

witohaye tO ALL 
Country Homes wonder- 
fully fiberal offers of 
Small Fruit Plants. 


p(y large and fine stock. 
) GRAPE VINES. Send 


stamp for catalogue. E.P. EP zee: Sane Hudson,N.¥ 


COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


A Specialty at these Nurseries—Extra Strong 
Ont Door Plants, also Fine Pet Plants Cheap. 
(vers variety of Hardy Trees and Plants, both 
Fruit and Ornamental.) Send for our Catalogue. 
Address, W.8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. 





MOCHESTE R 
CG ©MMER AERC HA L 
ae 
NURSERWS 


Haray ‘Trees. Shrubs, ine, Korer, eic. New dp. 
PRICE LIST, with prices per 12, 100, 1, n pried 
FREE. Send an for descriptive FR and 
illustrated ORNAMENTAL anne Bs ng ys cents. 
Fair prices, prompt attention and rehable stock. 
Address, . LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


New Crapes, $1 £00 each. 


On receipt of price, we will send by mail the new 
pes, 

















gra 
Tad Washington Advance, 
womens, imperial. 
poo Den Juan 
Pochlington, Moore’s Early. 


All Get eae Fruit Trees and Vines. Catalogues 


“WERRELL & COLEMAN, Geter, ¥. . 
GHOIGE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET 


l send for trial 11 pa- 
came Cheiek seth Seeds, —— of 1481, 50 to 500 seeds 
n each paver; Large f. Pansy (16 varieties), Verbena 
(from 100 kinds). Double and Quilled Asters (15 col- 
ors), Larwe Double Everlasting (6 colors), New Golden 
Striped Double Portulaca, China and Japan Pinks (11 
varieties), New Feathered Selosia, bona om Double 
Pompon ‘Aster (12 colors}, Ageratum, New Rpi 
Mignonette,and my New Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 

L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


TREES, TREES, TREES!!! 


The Largest and Best Stock of Trees in New 
England. Embracing every thing in the nursery 
line, and of the BEST QUALITY. 

10,000 CHAMPION QUINCE. 
A new and Very Desirable Variety. 75,000 Cherry 
and La Versailles Currants. Those wanting nur- 
sery atock will find it to their interest to correspond 
with us. Address, 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 








OFFER White Russian Oats (Genuine) at $2 per 
two- ox: bax. Refer to P. M. 
P. W. CLARK, Marcellus, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


COMPRISING 
FOUR BRIEF, 
PRACTICAL 
AND 
HELPFUL 
PAPERS ON 
THE 
EDUCATION 
OF THE 


YOUNG 


I. Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 
I. Burnt Children. 


THh 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
By H. H. 





| 


FROM 


The 
Christian 


Union 


IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
PAMPHLET 

OF 
THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


Ill. A Victory of Love. 


IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 





Price, per Copy 
Hundred 





‘ 15 cents. 


$10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEw York, 





E. A. REEVES’S;} 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store 


68 Cortland St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE fer 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
ll applicants. 

{Mention this paper. 


BEST WyHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS snc rou on 
wwe Northern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANDO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lano Aart. 
Maron THis Parser Sr. Paur, Minn. 


Sf ‘The Best ie Chcapea 
AW MILLS ®ts32% 
cular & pos write 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., Mansfield Ohic 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL,, 

deals expecially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. ts weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial] re 
viewsof farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 





A Pescrintive Illustrat>;d Nursery Cata- 
logue of 56 pages. rs to all a; plicants, 
Ww M. MOON, |» Morrisville, Pa. 





EST ° TEAC 2HERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East léth St., near University Pl., BN. ¥. 








CASH CAPITAL. 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, 

Net Surplus ° ° 


CASH ASSETS, 


Cash in Banks, ° 
United States Stocks (market value), 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value), 
Loans on Stocks, pa: pay 
Interest due on ist of January, 1882. 

Premicms s_enens ante in — of Agents, 
Real Estate, . 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value . 
able on demand (market value of Collaterals, $41, 507.50), 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 

Fifty-seventh Annual Statement },, Me most wonderfu: music-rroducing instruments 

Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JAIN aS 1882. 





REPRINTED | 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
| French China & English Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 pe. ..830 00 
Fine White French China Tea Nets, 44 pieces.. 7 50 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets. 44 ps. 8 0 
Richly Decorated French Coipa Tea Sets,44ps. 12 00 
Ohamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white..... . 82 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 ps. . 14 
Bilver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz 3 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNIBHING GCODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer free of charge. 
| BentC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


| ‘BEST 1N THE WORLD, 


| FRONT VERSE END, 


ov 
WW 





ADIE 
K YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR ia 


WASTE SEWING SILK + 30c. per oz 
w iy 4~ EMBROIDERY SIL K. 40c. per oz. 

A 36. page pamphlet, giving Rules and : esigns for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Pursea, 
Babies’ Caps and Boets, Laces, &e., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

469 Broadway, N.Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila. 


PELLUCIDITE. 


A Superior Substitute for Varnish, for either in- 
side or outside work. It is special y adapted for 
Front Doors, Sash, Floors, Hard Wood Finish, etc., 
or anywhere that a durable and handsome finish is 
wanted. Send for circular to 

SEELEY BROS., 
32 Barling Slip, New York. 


> COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Greatly IMPROVED. 


In aay use in 15,000 facto- 
ries and dairies, For secur- 
ing CLEANLINESS, PURITY 
and GREATEST POSSIBLE 
aMOU id od CREAM, HAVE 
NO E 

Made e ‘in “FOUR STYLES, 
TEN SIZES each. Durable and ornamental. Skim 
automatically without lifting the cans. Most po wiles 
in an CREAM GATHERING plan. Four GOLD 

EDALS and Six SILVER Medals tor 8U- 

PERIORL TY. Also Davis Swing Churns, Butter 
Workers, Printers, &c., &c. Send postal for circu- 
lars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO,, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


THE ORGUINETTE. 

















iH 
Mint ie i 
Ns it) 








Automatic, Musical Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos 


Prices $8 to $30. 
Large Instruments, $60 to $2,500 


in the world. Play everything. Anyone can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Send for 
circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, between sth and 13th 
Streets, New Yo 
&®” Beware of imitations, and tay none but those 


$3,000,000 00 | bearing our aame. 
. 1,943,733 Ooo | —______ 

. 245,595 36 
1,806, 180 90 | __ A new, radical and permanent curefor CaTARRH. 


All-Night Inhalation. 


It has cured where all other means failed. Send for 


$6,905,509 26 circular. THE PILLow INHALER Co., 150 OC 


UMMARYT oF ASSETS 
Held in the aan States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Fetate (worth $8, 600, 780) 


nut St., Philadelphia. 





e DaxIEL F. Beatry, Washi neton, J. 


4,079,500 00 MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


(SST. BARNUMS 


85'819 19 | GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH IN MONSTER 


. 2 : 80,635 08 


COMBINATION WITH THE GREAT 


47,399 68 LONDON SHOW, 








AD” myers 
W. L. BIGELOW, } Ass’t Bec’s. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres't. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
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eM $6,996,509 26 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


immense Menageries, containing 6, ecimens of every 
wild bird and beast ever seen in captivity. The two 

Baby slephanta, ** Bridgeport” and ‘* Columbia.” 
Giants, 


wonders. 


SEA 'S Organs 2 stops 890. Pianos $125 up. 
B Wy S Factory running day and night. Papers 


— eomplete and gorgeous Exhibitionsin one. Two 


warfs, midgets, 22 trained elephante, 10 
giraffes, 20 camels, and myriads of other astounding 


No pay till cured. Ten 


, MORPHINE HABIz. 
OI il M cured. State case, Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


years established, 1,000 








NEW RICH BLOOD! 


ns’? Purgative Pills make Nev 
Binet ‘ead will completely change the bh xin 
he entiresystem in three n onths. Anyy fson 
who will take 1 pill cach nightfrom1tol2 eeks 
nay be restored to sour vd health, if sucha hing 
ys ible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stas ps. 

S. JOHNSON & CU., Boston, 3 88, 

ormerly Bangor, Me. 








culars FREE. J.8. BIRCH & OO., 
Dey 8t., B. ¥. 
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SOME CUTTING CRITICISM. 

How the ‘‘ men folks” would fret and sweat 
and growl, if they had to chop, mew or whit- 
tle, or do any cutting, with blunt or round- 
edged implements. Yet nine out of ten of 
‘* women folks” do most of their cutting up 
of meats with dull knives—round-edged, 
made barely usable by rubbing them on a 
stove top — with an outlay of unnecessary 
strength and patience; bread slices are hag- 
gled into thick and thin forms with dull, 
over-thick knives; long beating instead of 
cutting the hash meat fine, aud it makes one 
ache—as badly as their hands or fingers ache 
—to see a woman trying to go through or 
shape a piece of cloth with shears or scissors 
loose or rickety at the joints, and as for cut- 
ting-edges on the blades, there are none. 
The remedy: First, we would say, let every 
woman, young or old, learn to sharpen im- 
plements, if necessary taking lessons of the 
men folks, or some one else. Second, let 
every man who is a man, having a house 
and deserving one, give personal attention to 
the household cutting implements. Ten 
minutes a week or twenty minutes a month, 
of an evening or rainy day, will suffice to 
sharpen the shears and scissors clear to their 
points, tighten the joints to make the blades 
meet through their whole length — not so 
tightly as to strain the fingers, or so loosely 
as to let the cloth turti through uncut. Also 
to grind off the round of the kitchen cutting 
and chopping knives, and put an edge to 
them; ditto the table knives. — [American 
Agriculturist. 

How BELG@ians DO 1T.—The magnificent 
farming of Belgium on poor soil is due to, 
first, the perfection of both plow and spade 
work; second, each field has a perfection 
of shape given to it to facilitate cultiva- 
tion and drainage; third, most careful hus- 
banding of the manure; fourth, the great 
variety of crops, especially of industrial 
plants, such as colza, flax, tobacco, hops, 
chicory, eic.; fifth, second or ‘‘ stolen” crops, 
such as turnips and carrots, English clover, 
sparry, etc., whereby the cultivated area is 
in effect increased one third; sixth, abun- 
dance of food for cattle. Although the soil is 
not favorable to meadows, yet, taking the 
second crop into account, one half of the 
available superficies is devoted to the keeping 
ef livestock. Seventh, house feeding of cat- 
tle, by which the cows give more milk 
and more manure. Eighth, minute weeding. 


Tue Britisn Goat Society, of which the 
Duke of Wellington is President, and which 
now numbers two hundred and forty-two mem- 
bers, has just held its annual meeting. This 
Society has started a system by which cot- 
tagers are supplied with goats at a reasonable 
cost; and the number of applications for 
animals far exceeds the number it is at present 
possible to obtain. The Society proposes the 
establishment of a Goat Supply Company to 
qeet this want; and itis also proposed tb 
take measures for the removal of the restric- 
tions at present in force as to the importation 
of goats from abroad. In the course of the 
proceedings, the President alluded to the ex- 
traordinary prejudices which existed against 
goat's milk; and also remarked that it might 
be taken for granted that in cases of disease 
goat's milk was far more valuable than that 
yielded by the cow. 
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Boston Urrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle: atreet. 

Curcaeo OrFice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
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Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.’”’ Unacceptedarti- 
clez will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of ipts not acc ied by 
stamps. 

Business Department.—Sabscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to ‘The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sende~. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
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A WonbmerrvL Grmnasium, standing in 
four feet space without beimg attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations; 


exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 488 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


THE COLOR AND LUSTER OF YOUTH are| 
restored to faded or gray hair by the use of | 
Parker’s Hair Balsam, a harmless dressing | 
highly esteemed for its perfume and purity. 


enjoys the nicest 
health. 
to-day with one foot in the grave, when a} 
bottle of Parker's Ginger Tonic would do| 
them more good than all the doctors and 
medicines they have ever tried. See adv. 


surroundings if in 





BLA INE 
ROCKWELL 
BUNDY 





Life of Garfield. yo authorized 
edition now ready, taining Maj. 
Bundy’s ‘‘ Life of Garfield, " Jas. 
G. Blaine’s ** Kul ony, % and Col. 
Rockwell's | ** Mentor to 

tiberon.”? Mrs. ‘Garfield says: 
**It is a beautiful memento, which tells of the love 


Ir 1s Wortu RemEupanine that nobody | 
bad | 
There are miserable people about | 





-y weerrgce his memory inspires.” 12mo. ; ar 
Free -0. Agents wanted, 
BARN Es &CO., 





Be Sunday-school and Family Li 
peg ae , Parents, Teac 


BOK OKS® People and Children. 


Catalowue sent free on pplieeen. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT: Publishers, New York. 
college je = 5 


| any acad- 
om at 
Education s: Oberlin n College, Ober Ober! 


,O. 

best; ex- 

enses the lowest. Owen 30 1, 300 students last year. 

Terms open a 3, °82 April 4 he 12. Caiendar 

sent free by J A 

OBERLIN 33 ee oF Music. Under the 

College management. Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in Theory, Voice Cul- 
ture, eng | Cream, Stringed In- 

sons, ss pects erred, For ‘terms ad- Oberlin 
dress Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 

. Sent free. Address, E 
WHAT —. aad WANTS 


struments, &c. Clase or private les- 
SHORTHAND aacsece iH. Williamaburgh, . ¥ 
WHAT EVERY. MAN OUGHT TO 





fexes, in an 








Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 


619 ar Blvd Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





ALL on your Jeweler, Druggist, Hardware De: ler, 
Tobacconist or ealer for Danger- 
gelds Igniting Match Case. If not found, 
nd to the Factory wee and get one SOLID NICKEL 
SILVER. Delivered f. . DANGERFIELD, 
Patentee and Sole Mapufacturer. Anbnrn, N. ¥ 


HENRY C. HANCHETT, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
rdio, No. 30 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. _ 
Vext and drawers in ( 
in 1) 
of Merino; 





Chemilettes. Princess 
Skirts, Emaccipation 
Dress Reform and 
Comfort Wa sta. 
Corded Waists a 
Speciaity. 


N Bw 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
free. 


MRs. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 





Safety Fund insurance. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - $500,000 00 
cunning’ Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 

618,358 39 


Net Surplus, - - - - 
Total Agsets, Jan. 1, 
1881, 


$1,557,486 83 


All policies of this Company are now issued under 
York Safety Fund Law 


PETER NOTTMAN, President. 
THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


Av 





Lady or Gentleman 
(cram SUCCEBD. at 

‘once. NO STAINS * 
\MHOTOGRAPHIC | 
Obs CNPap"Tacl'Ca: cosy. 


RAY) ) ¥ 9] 8 WAY. 
ERnTA qn A \ UL Ee reek 
ciaigs J. 
ALABASTINE. 
FOR WALLS. AND OBILINGs. 
Unegualed for Durability, Beauty and Economy. 
It is a valuable discovery, and has almest entirely 
superseded Kalsomine. It produces a fime, lasting 
and handsome finish, 


it Will Pay You 
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HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st., 
Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
stlected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 
OF ALL GRADES. 
| daminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LAGE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES 
SHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Turkish, “Russian & Electric 


BATHS. 
4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries, the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for colds, 
catasrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 
and kindred affections. 
equalize the circulation, strengthen the muscies 


They purify the blood, 


and beautify the complexion. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING gai 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


OPENING--G.S.West--French Bonnets 
AND MOVBLTIES IN PINE MILLINSRY, 


Thursday and Fiiday, March 23d and 24th. 


G. S. West, 304 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


a> Vaula Chocolat, 


Z Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Tue“warersuay” $ 3.50,—The Cheapest, Reliable 
STEM-WINDING WATGH 


In the World! 

Every Watch warranted. They are 
so well known as Correct Time Keepers, 
that thousands are buying them in 
preference to higher priced watches. 

Gents size, 2in. diameter. By send- 
ing $3.65, I willsend by Registered Mail 
and guarantee the Watch to reach you 
safely. F, DEWING, 233 Buoapwar, 


(Main Store.) New York City. 


BEST & CO., 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. Y 


Tg 
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CHILDREN’S GLOTHING.A SPECIALTY. 
Complete outfite for BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES 

—all agés up to 16 years. B R STYLES, 


BETTER MADE. BETTER FEPERING than can 





to send for "a sample Card and. Testi ial 
SEELFY BROS.;)8-Burling Slip, New York, e 








AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago, and 
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be bad elsowherey and lower 





M. B,. CHUBOH, @rand Rapids, Mich. ed 
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HARPERS’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 383) 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 


Mr. Cladstone at Hawarden, 

By H. W. Lucy. A familiar sketch of the English 
Premier at home, with a full-page Portralt, printed 
separately on heavy paper, and seven other illus- 
trations ; 


Spanish Vistas—First Paper, 
By Gzorce P. Laturop, with sixteen illustrations 
by C. S. Retnuart, and a full-page engraving, 
the Frontispiece of the Number ; 


A Trial Balance of Decoration, 

By A. F. OAKEY, with illustrations of recent decora- 
tive work by Cotman, La Fareg, Tirrany, 
SuimLaw, DEwrna, and the Messrs. Low; 

Athena Parthenos, 

By Prof. B. L. GitpERsLEEvE. A description of 
Pheidias’s masterpiece, and the copies of it, es- 
pecially the recently discovered statuetie, with an 
illustration ; 

Silver San Juan, 

By ERNEsT INGERSOLL. A description of one of 
the most remarkable mineral fields of Colorado, 
with twelve illustrations by THomas Moran; 


A full-page illustration by ABBEY ; 


The History of Wood-Engraving 
—-Partl., 
y G. E. WoopBerry, with seven illustrations ; 


Poor Ogla-Moga, 
By Davip D. Luoyp, a humorous sketch, with six 
illustrations by A. B, Frost ; 


The conclusion of 
Prudence, 
A Story of .Esthetic London, by Mrs. Jomn Litiiz, 
with two illustrations by Du Maurier; 


The continuation of Miss Woo.son’s Novel, 
Anne; 


What We Owe to the Trees 
By N. H. E@LEstTon ; 


A Hereditary Witness, 
By N. A. PRENTiss ; 


A short story. 


‘In Days Cone By,” 
By Evizanetu Reap. A romance of a century 
ago,with two portraits from old miniatures ; 


Poems, 


By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, Jutia C. R. 
Dorr, Frances L. Mace, Nora Psrry, J. W. 
De Forest, and Rosert HERRICK; 


Editor’s Easy Chair, 


Recent Improvements in Comedy and Comic 
Opera.—The Terils of the Play-House.—The 
Possibilities of Wood-Engraving.—The late Dr. 
Bellows.—Mr. Wilde’s Mission ; 


Editor’s Literary Record; 


Editor’s Historical Record; 
Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

HARPER’S WEEKLY . 
ere eee 
The THREE above publications 

Any TWO above named 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............... 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE » 
HARPER’S YOU@G PEOPLE jf 


1 50 


5 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. 1.to LX. 
8vo, Cloth 
Postage Free to all subscribers 

States and Canada. 

HAR! ER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of ‘Trave', 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full 
list of Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HARPER 
& Brorners. Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 
Numbers, $10.00. 


t®-HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousasd volumes, 
wil! be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


in the United 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N.Y. 
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MILFORD HAVEN. 


The London ‘ Times” gives the fcdowing 
interesting account of the new Welsh port, 
Milford Haven, which it is proposed to make 
the terminus of the contemplated line of 
American steamers running from the eastern 
eod of Long Island : 

For the last six or seven years very impor- 
tant works have been in progress at Milford, 
works that will more than revive and restore 
the prosperity of the place and must eventu- 
ally transform a remote little Welsh town inte 
a commercial seaport of the first magnitude. 
No poetical license is necessary to justify the 
line in which Shakespeare, who himself lived 
in an enterprising age, speaks of Milford 
Haven as one of the happiest inheritances of 
the Principality, but hitherto both Wales ip 
general and Milford in particular have had 
only the merest foretaste of the wealth with 
which Nature has endowed them. Now, how- 
ever, those who have constructed the new 
docks, and who have successfully employed 
capital, that great modern magician, may 
fairly boast that their enterprise has changed 
all this. Nothing can now retard the devel- 
opment of the place. Like the lady in ‘‘ Hen- 
rietta Temple,” who was old enough to re- 
member Brighton a fishing town and Man- 
chester @ village, there are many now living 
who, a few years hence,will recall,with some 
degree of wonder, the time when Milford pos- 
sessed threo streets and a few dilapidated 
warehouses and offices. All things consid- 
ered, it is surprising that the change from 
the picturesque to the prosperous should not 
have been made long ago, and that a great 
commercial nation should have almost ig- 
nored one of its largest and most accessible 


harbors. 

It is true that earlier in the century Milford 
seemed likely to become important ; but the 
removal, first of the Royal Dockyard and 
afterward of the Irish Steamship Company, 
left it almost as insignificant as the ancient 
ports of Kent and Sussex, from which not 
only the tide of business but the very salt 
water has receded. From the recuscitation 
of Milford by the new docks company great 
results may confidently be expected: one 
might, indeed, say that they are ob vious and 
inevitable. The haven itself is simply the 
best natural harbor in England, both in re 
spect to area, complete shelter and facility of 
entrance. Vessels seeking refuge in it need 
no pilot, but have only to pass the entrance— 
which, from St. Ann’s Head to Rat Jaland off 
Blockhouse Point, is of the width of a mile 
and six cables or furlongs—in order to ride 
out in safety on a good anchorage the heav- 
jest south-westerly gales. The haven is 
virtually landlocked, and the minimum 
depth of water at low water spring tides is 
eight fathoms, or forty-eight feet, so that 
even the ‘Great Eastern” at her mazi- 
mum draught has eight feet to spare. A 
railway of the length of a mile and a 
half has been constructed from the present 
Milford Station, along the foreshore, to the 
end of a passeuger pier running 700 feet into 
the baven, so that trains may run alongside 
the mail steamers, and passengers may alto- 
gether dispense with the service of tenders. 

There ean be no question that, with the ad- 
mirable dock accommodation that is being 
provided, large steamers can run from Mil- 
ford to New York more quickly than from 
any other British port. The representative 
of an eminent Glasgow firm states that he 
Will be able to build steamers capable of mak- 
ing the passage in six days, co that passen- 
gers leaying Paddington on @ Mouday morn- 
ing may embark the same evening, and 
arrive in New York on the evening of the 
following Sunday. Alt unnecessary delay 
and expense would in this manner be 
avoided, and the open Atlantic may be instly 
held to be safer than St. George’s Channel. 
With an accelerated railway service the 
traveler will perform the journey of 230 
miles from London to Milford in seven hours. 
The sea passage from Milford is 170 miles 
shorter than that from Liverpool, to say 
nothing of the fact tl.at the delays incident 
to the navigation of St. George’s Channel 
Will be unknown by the new route, which 
Will, it is said, effect an average saving of 
twenty-four hours. Nor are other circum- 
stances wanting to induce steamship compa- 
nies to make Milford their port of departure. 
Coal is cheaper there than elsewhere, and 
this becomes an important consideration in 
the economical management of steamers that 
consume in one day as much coal as an 
ordinary English household uses in ten years. 
And, again, if the passage be materially 
shortened, each vessel will make more trips 
in the year, and will be proportionately more 
Profitable to her owners. Such are the argu- 
ments of the proprietors of the Milford Doeks, 
Whose efforts will, they hope, develop to the 
greatest possible extent the undeniable ad- 
vantages of the Haven. The completion of 
the entire system of docks in a few months 
more is now only a questioa of mouey. Time 
alone can show whether the more daring as- 
Pirations of the company will be realized, 
and whether the creation of a Welsh Liver- 


sag ible. It is evident that Milford |, 


& future before it, and a great one; 
whether it can afford to wait is quite another 
question. In any case the return of far more 
than its old prosperity seems to be now as- 











CHURCH EQUIPMENT. AGEN TS WANTED. 


‘END to Shaw, Applin & Co., Boston, Mass., for $ 
E. 





A DAY paid male and femaie agents to sell 
Catniogue of Church Furniture. Turkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 
pills saimiamembiedinan dubai 8. Frost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 


The Original and Genuine ACC RITC 
“4 AGENTS; 
in one large eleg strated voluine. The fastest selling book 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY | exo-sgssiowctcne tite 


BSTABLISHED 186, Beilsfor al purposes. War . Any onecan becor essful agent. Liberal 
i astory and Durabis. free. Address HALLETT Book CO., Portland, Maine 


term 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N i _-— 


Send for Iilastratet cirewar 
and proof that $100 a month 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. meds by ooting os Mother 
Bells of Pure Coppe dT r Churches, Home ane eaven. 
Ratiaols. Fire A pees Farms, ete, POLLY ** Ouriosities of the Bible,”’ Bishop Haven’s ‘‘ Amer- 
WARRANTED. nleg , em ican Progress,” Bibles. ete ee 
en ey Le eeanaees eeee E. B. TREAT, Pus., 757 Broadway, N. Y. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O . - 

’ A MONTH FOR 
Glinton H. Meneely Bell Company, BIO OD istics STUDENTS, 
(Successors to Meneely & Kimperly) TROY, N.Y., y Young 
5. 
G 


———- a wnpeter. ss of Bell penal Meu, Ladivs auu Ageics, taking onde rs for LETTERS 
a on given to TRC “LLS. omnes or “ Infidelity Rebuked 
T0 COL. INGERSOLL. and Truth Victorious,” 


sent free to parties needing Beller. 
now the mo-t popular NEW BOOK in the neid. 
Low Paice, QuieK Sates Send for Cireulare and 
= Terms. P, W. ZEIGLER & CO. 
JUSHIONS. 


C 
915 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa 
AMERICAN GARPET LINING CO. 


2 
Church ' 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give with ready s : and 
the Most Powerful, the Softest, salaries. Write at once for terms and see 
Cheapest and the Best Light known A @ cure exclusive territory. Address 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, *¢ Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinnatl, Ohigg 
s, Offices le Of Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters. £8 


Aun dicast | BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


8 
to churches and the tr Z a 
nYars’Washindion | 
} Toany suffering with Catarrh ~~ 


I. P. FRINK, 651 Pearl St.,N.¥ 
Ws H or Bronchitis who earnestly B t he “tnner life," 
D> ai c A 1 y y Mary Clemmer, !' portrays the “inner G/e, 
i) desire relief, | can furnish a Sights and Scenes, Marvelsand Mysteries of the Capitol ; 
) means of Permanentand Pos- tells of the daily life at the White House and of all ita 
1g? itive Cure. A Home Treatment. famous occupants;"shows the wonders and inside workings of 
No charge for consultation b every Government Department; and gives truthful revelations 
mail Veluabt . y of life * behind the scenes,” “as @ wnde<awake woman sees tt.’ 
mail. le Treatise Free. 4S fine Engravings. Zhe hestseilingbook out. Agents Wanted. 
ip ‘‘His remedies are the outgro#th Ladi dorm dly, Extra Terms given. Send forcirculars to the 
i of his own experience; they are HARTFORD PUBLISHING O0., Mlartford, Coune 


Y the only known means of per- ——ae— 


INHALATION BY THE @ 
Tpanent cure.’’ ae America A head ! 


. 
P| LOW & — Baptist 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 0. 


gb 7 pv ry a Year and expenses to agents. ( 2. 
IN HALER & BT TT Aiiveon'e SViOR ERY, Atienstn Wee : “ 
Will Cure Catarrh, Bronchitis, and well- 7 y 


advanced Consumption. BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
Anew, Rational treatment, indorsed by the most € Meath Te % ORSET 


conservative physicians. Tne Po.Low-INMALER 

applies Medjeated Air to the mucous lining of Is made Pertectiy Adjustable 

the Nose, TRroat and Lungs ALLL een to any form by a new and novel 
ane arrangement in constructior 


No time wasted. Retire as Wenal, and bref 1 
ol . 
and is the most COMFORT A. 


in health Eight Hours instead 
utes,as in the old method of i 

BLEand PERFECT FIT- 
TING corset known. 


eal and permanent cure A ¢ 
Malaria and Poisonous Gases. Saf 
Contains valves, medicine reservoir « a 
comfort, perfectly pleasant, beautiful adornment. Is Approved by the Best 
SEND FoR CiRcULARs. Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers 

PRICE BY MAIL, &1 50. 

Lady Agents wanted. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER €0., 
1510 Checatnut St., Philoda. G 
Sid tee 
Ai Manufactured by © FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
@ OOS @ Sl res, Foy,Haemonsco.. 
MONEY REFUNDED NEW HAVEN, CONN. ASK FOR IT! BUYIT!! TRY IT!!: 


BEATT YS BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Wainut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Q PRICE, delivered on board cars 
2 here, with Stool, Book and Music(a o 0 0 
complete musical outfit) for ONLY t 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minute y shippi 
day, demand inereasing.) Working nights by Edison’s Blecttte tapatte ripe typ feted 
style promptly Remittances may be made by Bank Draft, Post Office Money Ord . 
Registered Letter, ur by Express Prepaid. y Order, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction kit dl 

return it at my expense and i will propmtly refund you the $90 with interest Nothi 4 
ean be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have it introduced into ev ~ 
home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sell another. Often 50 sales can be tr cea 
from the first one introduced, All that is asked of the purchasers after giving th > inwtre 
menéa fairtrial, kindly bring friends to see it and hear its musical effects Savins no ag »nta, 
no warerooms in large cities (selling direct only), 1 rely solely on the merits of the Beeth 
ven to speak for itseif and kind words from satistied purchasers, which 1 am proud to say 
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the immensely popular book, The 
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By the use of Walker’s Pocket Camera an‘ 
Complete Dry Plate Outfits, with fullinstruc- 
tions furnished, anyone absolutely without 
expertence in photography may take as fine 
Fpeagnehic views as a professional phot her. An 
entirely new, instructive and delightful p :. Inv 
uable ie tourists. Send 10 cents im silver for ‘‘Amateur 
Photographer” and sample photograph produced 
by this instrument in the hands of amateurs. 

Circulars and Price Lists Fre 

Wm, 4i,. WALKER & Co., 

Box B 200 Rochester, N | 
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are many. 
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italia iat dai ts Rwy j BEETHOV EN CASE. 

le ; tenes; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the ert shows, the most 
magnificeut eyer made. The view is of @ walunt case, highly polixhe ' 
with gold, but when preferred, you ean orfer an chanted esse tater bine. io 
mentationsin goid, which produce a fine effect, new very fashionabie, and is furnished 
at the same price. When ordering, specify d« finitely which case j Wal ted. The designs 
are alike and ne case es beautiful was ever put upon the market fo: any rr h money arom, 
when ordinary mt as used by other builders—was put in them. Read the foilowin 
descri nof Reeds and Stop Combinations earefully, and then give this more than liberal 


offer a trial by ordering one. The ld " 
Saptitog We che — ke K. World ean net equal this Beautiful Organ for 
‘Ten (10) Fall Sets Golden Tongue 
4 Tt_eontains § Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN Toxcts Rater as Beeta. Manual 
‘ub- Bass, 16 feet mas. (2) Diupason, & feet tone; (8) Dulclana, 8 feet tone; 1) 
Celle, 8 fect tone; (5) French ern, 8 feet tone; (6) Paxuphene, 5 feet tone (2) 
Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolce, 4 feet tene; (9) Vielt : 
(10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone ; also, Coupler Harmonique, Harp 2 
ox Humana, Vox Jubilante end other grand access ry effects, 


2°27 STOP NO DUMMIES, ALL OF 
S$ PRACTICAL U 
There are no Re ed Organs made in S is ccbntry Sut what when the CAL USK. ) 
some will give no sound, henceare thendummies. If used as directed every stop in the 
Beethove nisof practical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepresentations of Monopolists or 
the ir agents, There are 14 perfeet combinations on this organ, eqta. to 14 common organs 
usually sold by agents combined, and .the {ull efteet cannot be produced with Jess than 27 
Stops and not then, without my Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) w hich is fully cover- 
ed by patents, and can be used by no ober manufacturer, : 
PECIFICA'TION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN A LL.” 

i) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass (5) Bourdon, (6) Sasa yhone, (7) 
Viol i Gam (3) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione (il) French Horn (2) 
Harp olino, 413) Vox Humana, (4) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) ( larionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) 
Se ee eltiente So) Fee lo, eu. ou pler Marmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23) 

Pp, ¢ = ce »p, (25) Aw C 28 . tig’ ple: 
Damper, (ti) Lett Dupies Dente P, (5) tomatic Valve Stop, (46) Right Duplex 
On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely Cestroyed b 
fire, nothing but ashes remaining where w \ largess 
factories of the kind in the wor'd. " ene Wane wan ene er the Manges 
iree days afterwards, with my own haads I lifte 
-B 5 relic where it stood, and bythe aid’ prgtt nad fad 
knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer from thousands, | was enabled in 
20 days to put on steam and start more machinery, in a larger and better equipped Factory 
than éver on thesameground. The present establishment covers nearly éacres of space 
and is now turning out a larger number of better instruments daily than ever before. This 
: Vement is enews passed ow ome peteey of enterprise. : 
am now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the r: ) 
month, and as ] run my great works far into the night by ao oft sea” Paneer 


EDISOW’S ELECTRIC LIGHTs, 


the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all order: 


ma, 4 feet tone; 
line Grand Expressione, 





gills 
a eS y . 
: , for this style as I have now with a Wehorse power engine, driving ove gee ond 
—_ — git } fu machines in their construction, . re rs ” : ri, a 
— Uni : the addition of the very Intest a ved wood- 
—eeettt fd pe ae - ie am . R E 38 working machinery, (which 44 old establishment has) 





a 
— vast Capital, a new factory built after long experience of ihe wanta todo work w 
4 enenems epi, ond Von ge oe ma Bbend gvite henend railroad tracks to the rk well and 
ri ctories, enabled to bui etter inatr a 
: before, and my patrons have all the advantages of these facilities pomp money shar prer 
t#To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themasives. My manufactory is open to visitors alwaya, (Five) a5 
allowed for your trave »2 purchase. Comeanyway, Youarewelcome. A free coach with polite attendants, mecis alltrains. Jf you can notcall, write for cata- 
e, or, better still, order a on trial, as youcan save nothing from this yatce by carre spandenoe, and f know you will be delighted with the instrument. If do 
not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of { ig this advertisement, you will be doing them real service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGCE FREE. 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEAT T Y,Washington, New Jersey, 


WALNUT OB EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRE 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, % inches, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV., No, 12. 








W. & J. SLOANE 


HAVE JUST 
Reduced in Price 


A LARGE LINE 


OF 


BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, 


649, 651 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





EXTENSIVE IMPORTATION OF 


FANCY GOODS 


WHICH WE DESCRIBE AS BOTH RARE AND 
RICH, 


EASTER 


NOVELTIES 


IN OUR NEW DEPARTMENT, 


EXCLUSIVE EASTER. 


WE SHALL EXHIBIT AN EXQUISITE COL- 
LECTION OF 


Paris Easter Novelties, 


@UR OWN IMPORTATION, COMPRISING 
ENTIRELY NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
FINE WOREMANSHIP., 


STRAW GOODS. 


The Unapproachable Stock, 
ADVENT OF SPRING. 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


Pleasing Easter Styles, 
NEW BRAIDS, NOVEL SHAPES. 


WE CANNOT PRETEND 


TO GIVE AN IDEA OF OUR STOCK EXCEPT 
IN THIS WAY. 


It Leads Every Other 


IN THIS CITY AND THE WHOLE COUNTRY 
FOR VALUE, VARIETY, EXTENT, BEAUTY 
AND FOR ITS NUMEROUS 


Leading and Exclusive Novelties 


AND MODERATE P&ICESs. 


OPENING DAYS 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


For Spring, Now Ready. 


@ONTAINS EVERYTHING THAT MAKES A 
MAGAZINE DESIRABLE, HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED, GIVING A VIVID DE- 
SCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES 
AND NOVELTIES IN 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s Wear. 


ALSO OONTAINS A COMPLETE PRICE LIST OF 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK. 


SINGLE COPIES, 1ic., or 50c. Per Annum, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
54, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 1) ALLEN 8T., 
%, 61 AND 6 ORCHARD 87, 








QUICK MAILS FAST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


DRY GOODS 


BY LETTER 


—FROM— 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buyiug BLACK GOODS 
in person. Send for our SMALL WARES 

LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ EURNISHING 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


GLOVES 
CLOAKS 
SHAWLS 
RIBBONS 
FRINGES 
BUTTONS 
CARPETS 
pe a | 
FLANN 
MILLINERY 
UMBRELLAS 
BLACK SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 


BOOKS 
PRINTS, 


LINING 


WOOLLEN 
HAMBURGS, 
aes RWEAR, 


U PHOLSTERY, 
DRESS GOO 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEA 


Descriptive Catalogue 
Mailed Free on Application. 


MISSES’ CLOTHIN forwarded. ted 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, with tee net cernnulous care and dome 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 





THE EDITION 


OF THE 


DELINEATOR 


for April 1882, 


WILL BE 


175,000 COPIES. 


s@- This Fact is a Guarantee at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 





in the World. Its Subscription Pnce is only One Dollar a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 
cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 


555 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


International Cloak and Dressmaker 


Is a new monthly Trade Journal recognized as indispensable 
in thousands of establishments throughout the 
United States. 


UNLIKE ALL OTHER PzRiop1caxs, it publishes carefully prepared pattern 
diagrams, and gives to each subscriber a Special Copyrighted Scale, with the 
aid of which any desired size for any age os shape may be readily drafted. Each 
number contains from four to six diagrams, with illustrative plates, following | % 
the best designs of LEADING aRTisTs at home and abroad. Descriptive directions 
in English and German are published with each diagram. 

Tue SupsorrPTion Price is $3 a year to any address in the United States, 
the Scale being furnished without additional charge ; or sent in advance for 
trial on receipt of 50 cents, which amount will be deducted from the regular rate | *“" 
when the purchaser becomes a subscriber. Single numbers 365 cents each. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. Address, 


The International Cloak and Dressmaker, 
48 ELM STREET, NEW YORK. 





1882. FASHIONABLE 1882. 


CARPETS. 


OUR NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON NOW 
OPEN 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND VARIED ASSORT- 

MENT EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL, AT PRICES 
FAR BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


OIL CLOTHS 


FROM 1 TO 8 YARDS WIDE. 
A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK, OLD 
AND THOROUGHLY SEASONED, TO BE CLOSED 
OUT AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. 
WHITE AND RED OHEOK, $5 A ROLL OF 40 
YARDS, OR 124 CTS. PER YARD. 

FINE FANOY MATTINGS AT $10 A ROLL, oR 
25 CTS. PER YARD. 


Upholstery Coods and Lace 
Curtains. 

RAW SILKS, PLUSHES, TURKOMANS, ORE- 
TONNES, AND FURNITURE CHINTZES, REAL 
AND NOTTINGHAM LAOES, AT RARE BARGAINS, 

WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& C0, 


Sixth Avenue and {3th St. 





JAS. MeCREERY 
& CO. 
Have no formal opening, but 


are now every day opening 
new and beautiful special- 


ties in Silks, Satins, Dress 
Materials, &c. 

Having anticipated the de- 
sire for an entire change 
in the character of Dress 
Noveities, the exposition of 
this season’s fabrics will 
show a wide departure from 
former styles, and far excel 
the attractiveness of any 
previous one. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. | ith St. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Messrs. 





Grand Central Fancy and Drv 
Goods Establishment. 


EASTER 
N ovelties 


Straw Gooda, Millinery rook Dreas Trimming Silks, 
Easter Cards, Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Ties and Jabots ; 

and also an elegant assortment of Parasols, em- 
bracing all the novelties of the season. 


OUR $16.84. 


SILK SUITS, 


Cannot be opens = » peed and finish. And - 
satin Merveilleux sui 


$23.98. 


Need only be seen to be appreciated. 


SPECIAL CARE om fo ALL ORDERS BY 


R.H. MACY & 60. 





